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Photograph of Style No. 582 


Rest the Back 


and body in a Ferris Good Sense Waist. All women who suf- 
fer with backache and corset distress should know the comfort, 
health and beauty to be found in 


FERRIS Good Sense 


Corset Waist 


A garment of grace that supports the body in a restful way 
without distress or distortion. Made in all styles and sizes. 
Sold by all leading retailers. Illustrated Ferris book mailed /ree. 
Be sure to get the genuine with “FERRIS 
CAUTION GOOD SENSE” in red letters sewed on 
each waist. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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Some have only themselves to keep clean, but the 
housekeeper has many and varied tasks of cleanli- 
ness. It is not, however, now necessary that she should 
have for these, several kinds of soap each fitted to clean 
only one thing. Ivory Soap is pure, and because of its 
purity it is at all times the soap to select when soap is 
needed. It drives away dirt with all its unpleasant con- 
sequences, and your confidence is increased every time 
you put it to a hard test. 


IT FLOATS. 








FACES 


WILLIAMS *scar ” 


Statesmen, financiers, literary, professional and 
business men, and men in every walk in life, 
have for more than half a century found com- 
fort and delight in Williams’ Shaving Soap. 

For all kinds of faces, its pure, rich, cream- 
like lather is wonderfully grateful and satis- 
fying. To the long, thin face, or the short 
and full, to the delicate and sensitive or the 
rugged and sunburned, Williams’ Shaving Soap 


is equally comforting and refreshing. 


Sold throughout the world, in the form of Shaving 
Sticks, Shaving Tablets and Shaving Cream. 


Who are They? 


How many of the 24 distinguished 

men shown here can you name? 
To any one sending us the correct name of any 4 of these men, 
with a two-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will forward, 
postpaid, a correct list of the names, and also a most useful and 
ingenious pocket novelty in the shape of key-ring, letter-opener, 
paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, an article that every 
man and boy will find many uses for every day. Handy for the 
chauffeur, the bicycle rider, for opening cigar boxes, watch cases, 
for automatic air valves, etc. Unequaled key holder ; holds keys 
securely, divides the keys—easy to find the one wanted. 

Address Dept. No. 7 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 








Inall kinds of weather 


are unrivalled as a SS 
breakfast dish, a luncheo 
repast, or a dinner delight. 
They have the flavor that denotes care in selec- 


tion, curing, and smoking. U.S. Gov’t inspected. 
Sold by best dealers in all cities. 


Silver Leaf Lard is a favorite everywhere. Put 
up in 3, 5, and 10-pound air-tight pails. 
Kansas City Omaha St.Louis Swift & Company, Chicago St.Joseph St.Paul Ft.Worth 
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eee 4«IV-—THE HEART OF 
5 25 } THE MAYOR. 

POAT "lees 

kV’ | her way to her 
roof-garden. ‘‘If 

fowA ral callers come, ’’ she sald to 


her parlor maid, ‘‘bring 
them up here.’’ 
an exclamation: ‘*‘What 


Presently there was 
cheer !’’ 

Mrs. Stanisfield looked round. Her irrepress- 
ible eighteen-year-old sister Berta stood in the 
French window, her dark head thrust forward 
inquiringly. 

**Come out, dear,’’ said Mrs. Stanisfield. 
am alone. ’’ 

‘**T want to have a talk,’’ said Berta Graveley, 
coming forward. ‘‘And have you anything to 
eat? Iam as hungry as a guinea-pig.’’ 

‘*There is a freezer of ice-cream over there 
behind those azaleas. The cake is in a covered 
dish.’’ 

Beria dipped out a saucerful of ice-cream, cut 
herself a good-sized piece of cake, then took a 
low seat near her sister, who was examining her 
curiously. 

‘*Berta,’’ said Margaretta suddenly, ‘‘you 
have something to tell me.’’ 

Berta laughed. ‘‘How queer things are! 
Two months ago we had plenty of money. 
Then grandma lost everything. We had to go 
and live in that old, gone-to-seed mansion on 
River Street—you know what a dirty street it 
is ?”’ 

**Yes, I know. I wish I didn’t.’’ 

‘I’m not sorry we went. I’ve had such 
experiences! I thought I wouldn’t tell you, 
Margaretta, till all was over. You might 
worry.’’ 

‘‘What have you been doing ?’’? asked Marga- 
retta, anxiously. 

**You remember how the neighbors thought 
we were missionaries when we first moved to the 
street ?’’ 

**Yes, I do.’’ 

**T shail never forget that first evening,’’ said 
Berta, musingly. ‘‘Grandma and I were sitting 
by the fire,—so tired after the moving,—when a 
dozen of those women came edging in with 
Bibles and hymn-books under their arms. You 
remember the women informed us that they had 
come to have a prayer-meeting, and I thought- 
lessly told them that we weren’t ready for callers. 
Dear grandma tried to smooth it over by saying 
that although we had a great sympathy with 
religious workers, we were not missionaries 
ourselves ; but her salve didn’t cover the wound 
my tongue had made.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’”’ asked Margaretta. 

“‘Here begins the part that is new to you,” 
said Berta, jubilantly. ‘*To snub one’s neigh- 
bors is a dangerous thing. Every tin can and 
every decrepit vegetable in our yard next morning 
eloquently proclaimed this truth.’’ 

**You don’t mean to say they had dared —’’ 

‘*Had dared and done—and our yard had just 
been so nicely cleaned! Well, I was pretty mad, 
but I said nothing. Next morning there was 
more rubbish. 1 went into the street. There 
was no policeman in sight, so I went to the city 
hall. Underneath is a place, you know, where 
Leer lounge till they have to go on their 

ts. ”? 

“No, I don’t know. I never was in the city 
hall in my life. You didn’t go alone, Berta ?’’ 

“Yes, I did. Why shouldn’t 1? I’m a 
free-born American citizen. Our grandfather 
was one of the leading men of this city. His 
taxes helped to build that hall. I’ve a right 
there, if I want to go.’’ 

“But without a chaperon, and you are so 
young and—and —’”’ 

‘*Beautiful !’” 

“I was going to say pretty,’’ remarked Mar- 
garetta, severely. 

*‘Beautiful is stronger,’’ said Berta, calmly. 
“‘A big policeman asked what I wanted. I 
thought of one of dear grandfather’s sayings, 
“Never deal with subordinates if you can get at 
principals,’ so I said, ‘I want to see your head 
man.’ ’’ 

“*That’s an African tribe expression, I think,’’ 
murmured Margaretta. : 

“Evidently, for he grinned and said, ‘Oh, the 
chief.’ Then he opened the door of a private 
Office. 

“Another big man sat like a mountain behind 
atable. He didn’t get up when I went in— just 
looked at me. 

6s ‘Are you over the * * nity 09 
pe y police of this city ?’ I 
“**T am,’ he said. 

“* Well,’ I said, ‘I’ve come to apply to you 


oey 
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THE GRAVELEYS 


Told in Four Stories 


L SAUNDERS 








“* YOUNG LADY, YOU HAVE 
TOO MUCH HEART. |! 
ONCE HAD, BUT—”’ 





DRAWN BY M. ECKERSON. 



























for protection. My neighbors throw tin cans in | said. ‘See that you attend to that matter without | 


my back yard every night, and I don’t like it.’ 

**He grinned from ear to ear, and asked me 
where I lived. 

***On River Street,’ I said. 

**He gave a whistleeand stared at me. I 
didn’t have on anything remarkable—only a 
black cloth walking skirt, with a sailor hat, and 
that plain-looking, white shirt-waist you gave 
me, with the pretty hand-work.’”’ 

**Which cost forty dollars,’’ said Margaretta, 
under her breath. 

**Well, that man stared at me,” went on 
Berta, ‘‘and then what do you think he said, in 
an easy tone of voice? ‘And what have you been 
doing to your neighbors, my dear ?’ 

**Margaretta, I was furious. ‘Get up out of 
your seat, you impertinent man!’ I said, in a 
choking voice. “Take that cap off your head, 
and remember that you are in the presence of a 
lady! My grandfather was the late Judge 
Travers of this city; my brother-in-law is Mr. 
Roger Stanisfield, of the Stanisfield Iron-Works, 





and my great-uncle is governor of the state! I’ll 
have you put out of office if you say ‘‘my dear’’ 
to me again!’ ’’ 

Margaretta held her breath. Berta’s face was 
flaming at the reminiscence, and her ice-cream 
was slipping to the floor. ‘‘What did he say ?”’ 
gasped Margaretta. 

**T wish you could have seen him, Margaretta! 
He looked like a bumptious old turkey-gobbler 
knocked all of a heap by a small-sized ehicken. 

‘**T beg your pardon,’ he said, scuttling out | 
of his seat. ‘I’m sure, miss, I didn’t dream | 
who you were.’ 

** “Tt isn’t your business to dream!’ I said, 
still furious. ‘When a woman comes to you 
with a complaint, treat her civilly. You’re 





nothing but the paid servant of the city!’ 
‘That finished him. ‘I’m going now,’ I| 


delay.’ I stalked out, and he followed me with 
his mouth open, and if I didn’t know what had 
happened I’d say he was standing at that door 
yet, gazing up the street after me.”’ 

**What did happen?’’ asked Margaretta, 
eagerly. 

**I got my back yard cleaned,’’ said Berta, 
dryly. ‘‘Grandma says two policemen came 
hurrying up the street before I got home. They 
went into some of the houses; then women came 
out, and boys swarmed over our fence, and in an 
hour there wasn’t the ghost of a tin can left.’’ 

‘Think of it!’’ said Margaretta. ‘‘What 
humilities for you to be exposed to! What 
degradation !’? 

“Tt isn’t any worse for me than for other 
women and girls,’’ said Berta, doggedly, ‘‘and 
I’m going to find out why River Street isn’t 
treated as well as Grand Avenue. I am plead- 
ing for equal rights in comfort and decency. 
Would you take your cold dip every morning if 
you had to cross a frozen yard in winter and a 
filthy yard in summer for every drop of water 
you use ?”” 

Margaretta shuddered. 

**Would you have your house kept clean if it 
were so dark that you couldn’t see the dirty 
corners ?”’ 

**No, I wouldn’t!’’ said Margaretta, decidedly. 
**But who owns those dreadful places ?’’ 

**You do,’’ said Berta, shortly. 

**T!’? said Margaretta, aghast. 





‘Some of them. Roger holds property down | 
there in your name. All the rich people in the | 
city like to invest in River Street tenements. 
They’re always packed. ’’ 

**T won’t have it!’’ said Margaretta. ‘‘Roger 
shall sell out!’’ 

**Don’t sell—improve your property. Women 
should ask their husbands where they invest 





their money. Good old 
Mrs. Darlway, the tem- 
perance worker, owns a 
building with a saloon in 
‘.°” 

**How have you found 
all this out, Berta ?”’ 
“I’ve talked to 

women. ’’ 

**‘What, the women of 
the tin-can episode ?”’ exclaimed Margaretta. 

**Oh, they’re all over that now. They under- 
stand grandma and me, and what a lot of things 
they’ve told me! But I mustn’t make you too 
gloomy. Let me tell you about the heart of the 
mayor. I came out of the house one morning, 
Margaretta. There were three pitiful little 
children on the door-step. ‘Children, do get 
out of this!’ I said. ‘We may have callers, and 
you look like imps.’ ’’ 

‘‘Have you had any more callers ?’’ asked 
Margaretta, eagerly. 

**Yes, the Everests, and Brown-Gardners, 
and Mrs. Darley-James.’’ 

**Mrs. Darley-James!’’ 

**Yes, Mrs. Darley-James, the fastidious. 
I’ve read that when you get poor your friends 
forsake you, but ours have overwhelmed us with 
attentions.’’ 

“Grandma is an exceptional woman, 
Margaretta, proudly. 

**Well, to come back to this day that I stood 
on the door-step talking to the children,’’ said 
Berta. ‘‘They looked up at me, the dear little 
impudent things, and said, ‘We ain't goin’ to 
move one step, missus, ’cause you get the sun 
longer on your side of the street than we do.’ 

*‘What they said wasn’t remarkable, but I 
choked all up. To think of those pale-faced 
babies manceuvering to sit where they could catch 
the sun! I felt as if I should like to have the 
demon of selfishness by the throat, and shake 
him till I killed him. Then I flew to the city 
hall —’’ 

‘**The city hall again !’”” murmured Margaretta. 

**Yes. What is the city hall but a place of 
refuge for the children of the city? I asked to 
see the mayor. A young man in the outer 
office said he was busy. 

** “Then I’ll wait,’ I said, and I sat down. 

‘Ile kept me sitting there for a solid hour. 
You can imagine that I was pretty well annoyed. 
At the end of that time three fat, prosperous- 
looking men walked from the inner sanctum, 
and I was invited to go in. 

**Inside was a smaller but still prosperous- 
looking man, sitting behind a desk, and blinking 
amiably at me with his small eyes. He knew 
enough to stand up when I went in. I said 
‘Good morning!’ and he said ‘Good morning!’ 
and he looked so amiable that I thought he 
would give me not only what I wanted, but the 
whole city besides. 

**When we had both sat down, I said, ‘I will 
not take up your time, sir. I have merely come 
to ask you to give the children of the East End 
a park to play in.’ 

**He lowered his starlike eyes and began to 
play with a paper-knife. Then he looked up 
and said, ‘May I ask your name ?’ 

***My name is Miss Graveley,’ I told him, 
‘and I am Mrs. Travers’s granddaughter.’ 

***Oh, indeed!’ he replied. ‘And why are 
you interested in the children of the East End ?’ 

** ‘Because I live there—on River Street. The 
children have nowhere to go. The mothers 
drive them from the dirty houses, the sailors drive 
them from the wharves, the truckmen drive them 
from the streets.’ 

‘**A park might be a good thing,’ he said, 
cautiously, ‘but there is no money in the treas- 
ury.’ 

“IT felt myself growing hot. ‘No money in 
the treasury, sir, and you can put up a magnifi- 
cent building like this ?’ 

‘**He said the city has its dignity to maintain. 

** ‘But there is charity, sir, as well as dignity.’ 

**He smiled sweetly. His whole attitude was 
one of indulgent sympathy for a youthful crank, 
and I began to get more and more stirred up. 
*There is no need of new pavements on Broad- 
way, sir!’ I blurted out. 

** “We must make the business part of the city 
attractive,’ he said, ‘or strangers won’t come 
here.’ 

** ‘Strangers must come,’ I said, bitterly; ‘the 
children can die!’ 

***There is no place for a park on River 
Street,’ he went on. ‘Property is held there at 
a high figure. No one would sell.’ 

***There is Milligan’s wharf, sir,’ I replied. 
‘It is said to be haunted, and no sailors will go 
there. You could make a lovely park.’ 

** *But there is no money,’ he said, blandly. 

‘Something came over me. I wasn’t angry 
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on my own account. I have plenty of fresh 
air, for I am boating half the time, but dead 
children’s faces swam before me, and I felt like 
Isaiah and Jeremiah rolled in one. 

‘* ‘Tet the city deny itself for the children,’ I 
said. ‘You know there are things it could do 
without.’ 

‘He twisted his shoulders, and said, ‘See 
here, young lady, I’ve been all through this 
labor and capital business. You’re young and 
extreme, and don’t understand. I’ve done good 
turns to many a man, and never had a word of 
thanks.’ 

** ‘Tell me what you like about grown people,’ 
I said, wildly; ‘1’ll believe anything, but don’t 
say a word against the children!’ 

‘*He twisted his shoulders again, and slyly 
looked at his watch. I got up. ‘Sir,’ I said, 
‘River Street is choked with dust in summer, 
and buried in mud and snow in winter. The 
people have neither decency nor comfort in their 
houses. The citizens put you over the city, and 
you are neglecting some of them.’ 

‘*He just beamed at me, he was so glad I was 
going. ‘Young lady,’ he said, ‘you have too 
much heart. I once had, but for years I’ve been 
trying to educate it out of myself. I’ve nearly | 
succeeded.’ 

** “There must be a little left,’ I said, ‘just a 
little bit. I’ll make it the business of my life 
to find it. Good morning!’ and with this 
threat I left him and ran for River Street. ’’ 

**Good for you!’’ said Margaretta. 

**T gathered up the children,’’ Berta went 
on, ‘‘and took them down to Milligan’s 
wharf. 

** ‘Children,’ I said, ‘do you know who 
the mayor is ?” 

‘They said he was the big man down in 
the city hall. 

** *And how did he get there ?’ 

‘**They votes him in, and they votes 
him out,’ a bootblack said. 

** ‘Do your fathers vote ?” 

***Course. Ain’t they Riverporters ?’ 

** Then,’ I said, ‘you belong to the city, 
and you own a little bit of the mayor, and 
I have just been asking him to give you a 
park to play in, but he won’t. Don’t you 
want a park—a nice wide place with trees 
and benches and swings, and a big heap of 
sand to play in?’ 

***Q glorymaroo!’ said a little girl. ‘It 
would be just like a Sunday-school picnic.’ 

***Yes, just like a pienie every day. 
And now, children, you can have this park 
if you will do as I tell you. Will you ?’ 

** *Yes, yes!’ they all shouted, for they 
had begun to get excited. ‘Now listen,’ I 
went on, and I indicated two of the most 
ragged little girls present. ‘Go to the city 
hall, take each other’s hands, and when 
you see the mayor coming, go up to him and 
say, politely, ‘‘Please, Mr. Mayor, give the 
children of the East End a park to play in.’’’ 

‘*They ran off like foxes before I could 
say another word; then they rushed back. 
‘We don’t know that gen’]’man. 

‘‘Here was a dilemma, but a newsboy got 
me out of it. ‘See here,’ he said, ‘I can’t wiggle 
in, ’ecount of business, but I’ll give signals. 
Biddy Malone, when you see me hop on one leg 
and kick a stone, you’ll know the old man’s 
coming, see ?” 

**The girls nodded and ran off, and he ran 
after them. 

“TI mustn’t forget to say I told them to go ask 
their mothers, but bless you! the street is so 


narrow that the women all knew what I was! “I—I—’” Then he stopped. 


doing, and approved. I could tell by their 
grins. 

***Now I want a boy for the mayor’s house,’ 
I said. 

**A shock-headed urchin volunteered, and I 
detailed him to sit on the mayor’s steps till that 
gentleman came home for luncheon, and then to 
rise and say, ‘Please, Mr. Mayor, give the 
children of the East End a park to play in.’ 

**Well, I sent out about ten couples and six 
singles. They were to station themselves at 
intervals along the unhappy man’s route, and 
by this time the little monkeys had all got so 
much in the spirit of it that I had hard work to 
keep the whole crowd from going.’’ 

Margaretta leaned back in her chair and 
laughed quietly. 

‘‘Well,”’ she said, ‘‘if you’re not developing! 
How did the mayor take this persecution ?’’ 

**Like an angel for the first few days. Then 
I began to increase the number of my scouts. 
They met him on his own sidewalk, on the corner 
as he waited for the car, on the steps of his club, 
till at last he began to dodge them. 

‘*Then they got their blood up. You can’t 
elude the children of the streets. I told them 
not to beg or whine, just to say their little 
formula, then vanish. 

**At the end of a week he began to have a 
hunted look. Then he began to peer round 
street corners, then he took to a coupé, and then 
he sprained his ankle.’’ 

‘What did the children do?’’? asked Mar- 
garetta. 

**Politely waited for him to get well, but he 
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is in our very bones? I didn’t know I had it in | don’t get to be that thing that men hate so. 

me to keep even our own family together, but | What is it they call the sort-ef person—oh yes, 

Ihave. I’d fight like a wolf for you and Bonny, | ‘a new woman.’ ’’ 

Margaretta, and now 1’m getting so I’ll fight! Berta raised both hands. ‘“‘I’ll be a new 

like a wolf for our bigger human family.’’ woman, or an old woman, or a wild woman, or 
Margaretta smiled indulgently. ‘‘Very well, | a tame woman, or any kind of a woman, but a 

sister. It’s noble to fight for the right, but | lazy woman!’’ 
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BY ~ LESLIE ~ M - QUIK 


HE coach laid down the paper on which | to do it, not because they hope to get a place. 

he had been figuring, and looked at the | You fellows—’’ But he stopped suddenly 

members of the track team. ‘*To win,’’ | at a look in Elton’s face. Beneath his great, 

he said, slowly, ‘‘we must get a place in the | muscular bulk the football-player had a kind 
mile run.’’ heart. 

There was no response at first. Over in one} ‘‘Our only chance to win the mile run,’’ broke 


corner the big football-player who threw the | in the coach, “‘lies in our ‘pulling’ their runners. 
hammer straightened up as if to make a speech. | It is old, I know, but a man isn’t himself in a 
_ Then he seemed to change his mind, and turned race, and the best runner in the world is apt to 
| slowly toward another part of the room. 

| ‘*Well, Denty ?’’ he said, in a challenging tone. 





misjudge his speed. ’’ 

**Yes, that’s true,’’ agreed the football-player. 

**Then,’’ said the coach, with a sigh of relief, 
“that is settled. Elton, you will do the ‘pulling’ 
eee the race. Be out on the track 
at four sharp every day from 
now on! That’s all, 
fellows.’’ 

The members of the 
track team rose slowly 
from their lounging 
positions, and straggled 
out of the little room. 
Elton was the last to 
go. He was still think- 
ing of the coach’s de- 
cision, and was just 
beginning to realize 
what it meant. 

He, who had trained 
all the spring and half 
the winter before, was 
to come in last in the 
mile run! Even now 
he could see the race. 
At the start the runners 
would be off at the 
same instant and break 
into the same swinging 
gait. Then he would 
increase his pace a little 
and draw away from 
the rest. Bit by bit he 
would lengthen the dis- 
tance, until the run- 
ners of the other team 
would become alarmed 
‘and endeavor to gain 
his-side. Still he would 
keep up the rapid gait 
until his own runner 

Denty, the mile-runner, shrugged his shoul- | should be far to the rear, coming with long, easy 
ders. ‘‘I’ll do my best,’’ he declaged, slowly,:| strides in sharp contrast to the short, distress- 
**but you all know my time in the trial race was | ing steps of the others. And then, on the last 
nowhere near the record. ’’ lap of the track, his running partner would 

The gaze of the football-player wandered on | quicken his stride, and, still comparatively fresh, 
round the room. pass him and the others with a burst of speed. 

**Baby Elton!’’ he said, sternly. It was probable his opponents would by this 

Elton flushed with embarrassment. ‘‘Denty | time have discovered the trap, and have dropped 
| won ‘from me in the trial race,’’ he said, simply. | back; but he knew that it would be too late and 
that they would pass him, trembling and almost 

The football-player turned to the coach. exhausted, in a futile effort to catch the other 

‘*Who else can run a mile ?’”’ he demanded. man, who had harbored his strength by running 

‘I don’t know of any others,’’ confessed the | throughout at the same pace he used in practice 
coach. six afternoons a week..- 

**Then,’’ said the football-player, with slow | Then wouldcomethefinish. First his running 
precision, ‘‘the race must be won either by | mate would break the tape, well im advance of 
Denty or Elton—or by the other team.’’ the others. Next the two runners of the other 

**Yes, that’s it,’’ said the coach. He was/| team, completely exhausted, would fall across 
glad the others were beginning to realize the | the line into the arms of their comrades. And 
cares of his position. last, far to the rear, he would straggle on to the 

*‘T see,’’ said the football-player. ‘‘Denty, | finish, too tired to hear the laughs and taunts of 
can you win that race ?’’ those who did not recognize the sacrifice. 

Denty forced a smile. ‘‘I might try,’’ he} But it was not alone the thought of the crowd’s 
said, vaguely. verdict that hurt him; he was willing to make 

“*That’s not the question,’’ said the football-| the sacrifice for his university. But he had 
player, sharply. ‘‘We do not want to rely on | trained long and faithfully with the hope of 
mere chance. Elton, can you win the mile| winning, and the thought that he mighit be 
run ?”? debarred from even trying to do so had not 

Down in his heart Elton believed he was fully | entered his head. 
capable of taking at least second place in the| His father had written that he would come 
event. Denty had beaten him in the trial race, | down to see him run, and had told him with 
to be sure, but of the two runners Denty was at | gruff kindness that he was a “‘plucky boy.” 
the time in far better condition. The reverse, | At home his friends would hear of the race, and 
however, was now the case. chuckle knowingly ; for they had laughed at him 

But Elton was modest—too modest, he told} when he spoke of trying athletics, and had 
himself at times. Just now the searching eyes | smiled from superior heights on his one hundred 
of the big football-player embarrassed him ; he | and thirty pounds of weight. What could a boy 
flushed painfully. He was conscious that his | of his size do? they asked. 
little body was trembling all over. He felt like} He had meant to show them his worth some 
crying out at the top of his voice that he could | day, and had thought the time at hand. Now, 
win the race. Instead, however, he meekly | however, there was nothing to do but to forget 
answered, ‘‘I don’t know; perhaps I could.’’ his ambitions and help win the race for his 

The football-player brought his fist down on | university. So he wrote to his father, explain- 
the table. ing the circumstances, and suggesting that it 












DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


HE COULD HEAR THE LABORED BREATHING OF SOME OTHER 
RUNNER CLOSE BEHIND. 


‘What we want,’’ he said, ‘‘is confidence in | would hardly be worth his while to come to the 





sent mea note. He would do all he could to get | ourselves. Neither of you two fellows can 
them their park. And with his influence, you | expect to win that race if you go into it with the 
can guess —’’ bare hope of capturing a place. Why, the other 
**How lovely! Weren’t you glad ?’’ | team will have runners who know positively 
“I danced for joy.’’ Berta paused, and then | they are going towin. They will win, too; and 





went on: ‘‘Isn’tit queer how grandma’s teaching | they will win because they know they are going 


meet. But his father, who was an old college 
man himself, answered his letter in a way that 
made Elton’s heart leap. 

**‘T am proud of you,’’ the father wrote, “and 
under the circumstances would prefer having 
your team win the meet than seeing you get a 

















first in that race. You have the true college 
spirit, my boy, which is an important element 


in a higher education. I shall come to see you 
lose the race, and shall be glad when you do it.’’ 


The day of the dual track meet came almost 
before Elton realized it. The air was heavy 
with the soft laziness of early spring, yet there 
was a coolness in the atmosphere that foretold 
fast races. 

Both universities had a large following. Each 
was confident of winning; each cheered its men 
frantically. Followers of college athletics were 
on the field in large numbers, for the meet was 
practically to decide the championship of the 
West. 

Down under the grand stand, in the dressing- 
rooms, the members of the track team lounged 
about in luxurious idleness. The coaches, 
judges, timekeepers and other officials rushed 
here and there in greatest haste, endeavoring to 
get the great athletic meet started on time. 

It was, as usual, a full half-hour after the 
advertised time when the first event occurred. 
But from that moment there was no hitch, and 
slowly the spectators checked off their programs 
as each race was ended. For the coaches there 
were no surprises. Each had figured out the 
results of the various events from the previous 
records of the contestants, and each saw his 
prophecies, one by one, fulfilled. 

Almost before he knew it, Elton had lain 
down on the great, bare table and had his 
muscles loosened by careful rubbing and knead- 
ing, and then had slipped on his running suit 
and taken his place on the cinder track. 

As he waited for the signal he remembered 
the coach’s last advice. He looked now at the 
three other runners. Denty was on the outer 
edge of the track, smiling and confident, and 
one of the other team’s men was on each side 
of him. Elton looked curiously at them, and 
wondered if they would be fooled by the simple 
game he was to play. He doubted it, but he 
determined to do his best to draw them on. 

Then came the sharp commands of the starter, 
the pistol shot and they were off, each running 
with a long, measured stride. For a time they 
ran together, with feet that touched the cinders 
underneath in perfect unison. After a moment 
Elton, almost afraid, took a little longer step, 
and quickened his stride. For a minute he 
feared the change in the pace was enough to be 
noticed, but a quick side glance showed the other 
runners at hiselbow. So bit by bit he increased 
his speed, until he knew he must be setting a 
pace that would soon tire the others. And still 
they clung close to his side. 

At the second lap of the quarter-mile track, 
when the race was half-ended, Elton was full 
fifty yards ahead of the nearest man. The 
runners of the other team had by this time 
discovered the attempt to tire them at the start, 
and had dropped back until they were midway 
between Elton and Denty. 

Just how well the plan had worked could not 
be decided until the last lap, when the critical 
sprint at the finish took place. It seemed to 
Elton, however, that the two other runners must 
be much more exhausted than Denty. Elton 
himself was breathing hard, and keeping step 
only in a mechanical way. He was glad he was 
not expected to sprint the last few yards. 

As he rounded the curve of the track at the 
finish of the last lap but one, Elton took a quick 
glance back at the other runners. Then he 
gasped suddenly, lost step and nearly fell. He 
could not see Denty ! 

There was a blurred sight of the two other 
runners, already beginning to gain upon him, 
but back of them, where Denty had been a 
moment before, the track lay black and deserted. 
Had he fallen? Had he given up the race? 
There was no time, however, for conjectures. 
But one thought was in Elton’s mind: Denty 
was gone; he must win the race himself. 

He crossed the line and started on the last lap. 
Well in the rear, the two other runners quickened 
their pace, and- began to draw nearer and nearer. 
Up in the grand stand some one yelled a word 
of encouragement, and Elton tried to move his 
tired legs a little faster. His breath was coming 
in queer, choking gasps now, and his lips were 
burning hot and dry. 

Half-way round the track he stumbled from 
sheer exhaustion, and losta yard ortwo. By the 
time he had forced his legs into the stride again, 
he could hear the labored breathing of some 
other runner close behind. With desperate 
energy he dug the spikes of his running shoes 
into the cinder track, and leaped ahead as he 
would with a long stroke in skating. For an 
instant he lost the prodding sounds behind, and 
hope returned. Then once more, seemingly 
closer and louder than ever, he heard the 
breathing. 

He faltered again and almost fell. He began 
to count now, out loud, that he might keep the 
stride, for he knew if he lost it once his chance 
of winning the race would go with it. Aftera 
time, when his legs were moving better, he 
caught the thud! thud! of the other runner, 
and he stopped counting and listened eagerly to 
the crunching footfalls. 

Elton fully realized that his chance of winning 
was small. He had deliberately tired himself 
out at the start, with no thought of being forced 
to the terrible strain of a sprint on the last lap of 
the track. As he ran now, his eyes burned with 
sharp pains, the muscles in his legs jerked and 














tugged, his breath rushed in and out through a 
throat sore and parched with dust. Try as he 
might, his body refused to swing evenly, and 
his steps faltered with growing frequency. 

He kept his eyes fixed on the track as he ran. 
It seemed to be rushing along to meet him, and 
he fancied it swayed and reeled. Sometimes his 
foot hit the cinders too soon; sometimes the 
track dropped down, almost out of reach. But 
still he forced his legs up and down, up and 
down, up and down, until it seemed that the 
terrible, monotonous stride must finally give way 
to the toddling gait of a little baby just learning 
to walk. 

Elton lost all count of his position on the 
track until his gaze fell upon the little holes the 
runners of the hundred-yard dash had dug in 
starting. Then he knew the race was almost 
ended, and he tried to put forth the whole 
strength of his body. Could he run those last 
one hundred yards without falling ? 

Up in the grand stand the crowd was yelling 
madly. He heard his own name shouted again 
and again, but the sounds seemed to come from 
a great distance. The footfalls of the other 
runner had died out now, and he wondered if it 
were possible that the man had passed him 
without his noticing it. He looked at the track 
ahead, half-expecting to see the runner, but it 
was deserted clear up to the taut little string that 
marked the finish. So he lowered his head and 
began to count once more as his feet hit the 
cinders. 

He was close to the finish now, running with 
mouth open and eyes half-shut. He staggered 
from side to side of the track, only dimly seeing 
the crowd that lined it. Then, through his 
half-closed eyes, he saw the tape just ahead. 

The sight seemed to put new strength into 
him. He opened his eyes wide and threw back 
his head, squaring his shoulders. His legs 
thumped up and down with more evenness. 

There was one awful second when the tape, 
just as he reached it, seemed to melt away into 
the distance. But the next instant he came full 
upon it, and with arms high in the air felt it 
break across his breast. He had won the race. 

A dozen friends rushed out to catch him. As 
he fell into their arms there was a quick sweep 
of air behind him, and the runner who had 
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followed close at his heels crossed the line, a 
good second. Elton looked curiously at him for 
a minute, too tired to grasp the truth. Then 
he blinked wonderingly, rubbed his eyes once or 
twice, and started to speak. 

But before he had uttered three words, the 
announcer of the races bellowed through a great 
megaphone: ‘‘ Result of the mile run: First, 
Elton. Second, Denty. Third, Pastor.’’ 

It was true. The runner who Elton had 
feared would pass him was none other than 
Denty, hisown man. The thing was explained 
simply enough. At the time when Elton glanced 
over his shoulder, to find his mate apparently 
missing, Denty had just come up rapidly into 
the place of one of the other runners who dropped 
out exhausted. Elton’s blurred vision had been 
unable to distinguish faces. Instead of getting 
first place by a narrow margin, his team had 
taken second as well. The meet was unques- 
tionably won. 

For the first time since the race, Elton smiled 
broadly. His university had won the meet; he 
had taken first place in the mile run. Such a 
combination he had long ago regarded as impos- 
sible. 

While he was still smiling, the megaphone 
bellowed out some other announcement. In an 
instant the crowd was yelling and cheering in a 
perfect fury. The coach of the team rushed up 
and grasped Elton’s hand. 

**What is it?’’ asked Elton, half-dazed. 

**Don’t you know ?”’ demanded the coach, with 
happy face. ‘* You broke the intercollegiate 
record for the mile run.’’ 

They were crowding round him now in great 
numbers, each ready with congratulations. The 
coach thumped him on the back with great 
heartiness. The big football-player scattered 
the crowd right and left as he made his way to 
Elton’s side, and slipped one of the runner’s 
white hands into his great brown one. 

But best of all, a pleasant-faced man authori- 
tatively pushed his way through the group of 
Elton’s admirers, and reaching him at last, 
threw an arm affectionately round his shoulders 
and turned to introduce him to the men who 
had followed him. 

**Gentlemen,’’ he said, with proud emphasis, 
**this is my son!’’ 
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HAVE a snap-shot photograph of Mr. 

Balfour which shows him on the golf links. 

One knowing him in the House of Com- 
mons thinks wistfully how even better than his 
admirable best would be the result if he ever 
looked on the Treasury bench as he does in this 
picture. He has just delivered his stroke, and 
with legs outstretched, his club uplifted, in- 
tently follows the flight of his speeding ball. 
All his soul is in the game. Every fiber of his 
body is intent as he watches the result of the 
stroke. 

A certain tendency toward indolence, an 
unchecked intellectual impatience with medi- 
ocrity, a lack of sympathy with ordinary 
humdrum business procedure, militate against 
his perfect success. Within a month of his 
undertaking the leadership of the House of 
Commons at the opening of the session in 
1892 these influences, predominant, threatened 
collapse. There is no unwritten law of parlia- 
mentary procedure more peremptory or more 
implacable than one which ordains that the 
leader of the House of Commons shall be in his 
place from the moment public business begins 
till the Speaker finally leaves the chair. 


His Negligent Ways. 


T is a hard rule. But Mr. Disraeli, bending 
under the weight of his threescore years and 
ten, observed it to the last. So did Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. W. H. Smith. Mr. Balfour took 
a different view of his duty. Not lounging in 
until questions were almost over, he delegated 
to his colleagues the task of answering those 
addressed to him personally. Moreover, like 
Charles Lamb at the India office, habitually 
arriving late, he scrupulously made up for his 
tardiness by going away early. 

These habits naturally led to complications in 
publie business and occasional rebuff to the 
minisry. There were signs of revolt in 
the well-disciplined ranks to the right of the 
Speaker. Mr. Balfour petulantly answered that 
if they did not like his way of transacting 
business, they must look out for some ene more 
suitable. This sounded like defiance, and was 
probably someant. It actually covered departure 
on the road to amendment. 

Ten years later, when the newly installed 
premier was in charge of the education bill, he 
almost equaled the illustrious examples cited in 
the closeness of his attendance on debate. It is 
ho easy task for any man to sit hour after hour 
listening to gentle dulness making long speeches, 
primarily designed for the edification of a distant 
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constituency. To Mr. Balfour it is exquisite 
torture. Occasionally, toward the end of the 
fifth or sixth hour, he betrays impatience by a 
gesture, more rarely by an exclamation. On 
the whole, in these later years he bears his 
martyrdom with a smiling countenance. 

His career in the House of Commons is as 
remarkable as the success that crowns it. A 
cadet of the House of Cecil, he was in 1874 
returned for the pocket borough of Hertford. 
He was then in his twenty-sixth year, and did 
not even affect appetite for the strong meat of 
party politics. In the memorable Parliament 
that first saw Disraeli in power as well as in 
office, he made no mark. The first public notice 
of him which lives in record is found in the 
‘Diary of the Gladstone Parliament, 1880-85.’’ 
It may be new to readers of The Youth's 
Companion, and has at any rate the advantage 
of being penned at the current moment with 
freedom alike from party and personal prejudice. 


An Early Estimate. 


“HE member for Hertford,’’ I wrote under 
date of August 20, 1880, ‘‘is one of the most 
interesting young men in the House. He is not 
a good speaker, but he is endowed with the rich 
gift of conveying the impression that presently 
he will be a successful parliamentary debater, 
and that in the meantime it is well he should 
practise. He is a pleasing specimen of the 
highest form of culture and good breeding which 
stand to the credit of Cambridge University. 
He is not without desire to say hard things of 
the adversary opposite, and sometimes yields to 
temptation. But it is ever done with such sweet 
and gentle grace, is smoothed over by such 
earnest protestation of innocent intention, that 
the adversary rather likes it than otherwise.’’ 

Mr. Balfour found his opportunity when, on 
the retirement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 
1887, he was appointed to the office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The arrangement was, 
in political circles, regarded as one of those 
temporary dispositions of a difficult post which 
mark the embarrassment of a harried premier. 
Some unexpected person is always being hurried 
off to the Chief Secretary’s lodge. 

The hapless Lord Frederick Cavendish was 
despatched thither on the resignation of Mr. 
Forster. Mr. W. H. Smith held the post for a 
few weeks in search of an Irish policy for Lord 
Salisbury’s first administration. Although by 
favor of his uncle he had already occupied a seat 
in the cabinet as Secretary for Scotland, Mr. 
Balfour had not developed any qualities that 











gave promise of his immediate future. The 
Irish members laughed at his pretty ways, 
promising themselves the pleasure of making a 
short meal of him. They had driven W. E. 
Forster out of office, breaking his stout. heart. 
They had turned George Trevelyan’s hair gray 
in a session. This slim young gentleman, with 
his languorous air, his boyish smile, his cour- 
teous manner and his tendency to philosophical 
research, would scarcely make a mouthful. 

Before the first session of his chief secretary- 
ship closed, the Lrish members perceived there 
had been a mistake somewhere. The dilettante 
stripling, who in ‘“‘fourth party’’ days used to 
lounge about the House, showing interest only 
when Lord Randolph Churchill was attacking 
somebody, within the bounds of a single session 
developed into the hardest worked minister of 
the crown, the deviser and stern executor of an 
Irish policy as nearly Cromwellian as the 
prejudices of the nineteenth century would 
permit. 


His Rapid Rise Into Prominence. 


HERE is no instance in English political life 

of a man still young making such rapid 
advance to the front. Lord Randolph Churchill 
had a meteoric flight. But he had for several 
sessions been steadily forcing himself into prom- 
inence before he blossomed into Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons. 
Up to the day when all the world wondered 
at the news that Mr. Balfour was appointed 
Irish secretary, he was a person of no political 
importance. His rising evoked no interest in 
the House. His name would not have drawn 
a full audience in St. James’s Hall. Twelve 
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months later, in rapidly increasing degree 
within two years, he gained for himself one of 
four principal places in parliamentary debate, 
and his name was one to conjure with through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

In my diary, under date of August, 1890, I find 
the following entry: ‘‘In personal appearance 
and in manner no one could less resemble 
Cromwell than the present ruler of Ireland. 
To look at Mr. Balfour as he glides with 
undulous stride to his place in the House of 
Commons, one would imagine rather that he 
had just dropped in from an hour’s exercise with 
the guitar, than that he had been engaged all the 
morning in pursuit of his grim game with 
the Nationalist forces in Ireland. His move- 
ments are of almost womanly grace. His face 
is fair to look upon. When making slashing 
retort upon the enemy opposite he preserves an 
outer bearing of almost deferential courtesy. 


The Iron Hand in the Velvet Glove. 


‘““T RISH members may, an they please, use the 

bludgeon of parliamentary conflict. For him 
the polished, lightly poised rapier suffices for 
all occasions. The contrast his unruffled mien 
presents to furious onslaughts of excitable 
pérsons like William O’Brien adds to the 
bitterness of the wormwood and gall his 
presence on the Treasury bench mixes for Irish 


members. But if he is hated by men, some of | 
| House pulled itself together, eager to learn how 
| he would meet these awkward facts. 


whom he has haled to prison, he is not only 
feared. He exacts respect. In him is recognized 
the most perfect living example of the iron hand 
in the velvet glove.’’ 

At the time Mr. Balfour was carrying every- 
thing before him at the Irish office, the blameless, 
useful life of W. H. Smith, then leader of the 
House of Commons, was drawing to a close. 


The young Irish secretary was, save for one con- | 


tingency, recognized as his inevitable successor. 
That contingency was the reinstatement of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. In the closing years of 
the Parliament elected in 1886 Lord Randolph 


sat on the corner bench immediately behind | 


ministers, almost literally a thorn in the side of 

















placid, faithful W. H. Smith. There was as yet 
nosign of that physical and intellectual paralysis 


that a year or two later attacked him. Among 
an important section of the Conservative party 
he was regarded much as Napoleon’s old soldiers 
regarded the deposed emperor. Lord Randolph 
had voluntarily retired to his Elba. Any day 
he might return, and the mediocrities on the 
Treasury bench, with W. H. Smith at their 
head, would be crumpled up as were the 
Bourbons in 1815. 


Supposed Rivairy of Mr. Chamberlain. 


Y a curious coincidence, Mr. Balfour’s pre- 
destined succession to the supreme position 
of prime minister was, twelve years later, pop- 
ularly regarded as obstructed by another candi- 
date. This time it was Mr. Chamberlain. It 
was difficult to realize that the masterful states- 
man would consent to play second fiddle to any 
man when the premiership was left an open 
prize by the resignation of Lord Salisbury. 

There was every prospect of a scrimmage, and 
knowing ones thought the chances lay with the 
colonial secretary. The inner circle of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s friends, probably including Mr. 
Balfour himself, knew he was not a candidate. 
Some years before opportuhity befell he made up 
his mind not to contend the U nionist premiership. 
It happened that when Mr. Balfour ‘‘walked 
over,’’ Mr. Chamberlain was confined to his 
room, the victim of a cab accident. But in the 
chorus of enthusiastic applause which, at the 
Foreign Office meeting in July, 1902, hailed 
Arthur Balfour as prime minister, there was no 
note that rang louder or truer than the message 
sent by his alleged rival. 

Asa debater, Mr. Balfour suffers 
from two weaknesses. He is not 
certain about facts, and is not 
safe with figures. When it falls to 
his lot to explain some complicated 
bill or defend an intricate situa- 
tion, the House watches him with 
amused interest. In such case he is 
usually flanked on either side by 
safe persons, like the attorney- 
general and the Home Secretary. 
When the premier flounders over a 
fact or misquotes a figure, the 
voice of his colleague is heard 
whispering correction. Then comes 
a little comedy that never fails to 
“bring down’ the House. Mr. 
Balfour, standing at the table, 
pauses, looks round, and regards 
his learned colleague with friend- 
liest glance, in which shines 
perhaps the smallest glint of 
admonition. ‘‘Exactly,’’ he says, 
nodding encouragingly. Then he 
repeats his statement in corrected 
form. 

Presentiy he stumbles again, and 
correction is made. ‘‘Exactly,’’ 
he says, turning round as before, 
although this time there is an in- 
flection of sternness in his voice. 
There is a limit to toleration in 
these matters. The attorney- 
general may be forgiven if he 
blunders once; but he must not go 
|on stumbling. That is the impression subtly 
conveyed to the delighted House by Mr. Balfour’s 
countenance and inflection of voice. It is not 
he who has blundered, but the attorney-general, 
and his ‘*Exactly’’ is designed as a friendly 
shield to cover his colleague from the resentment 
of the audience. 

Long and constant practice, keen intelligence, 
a ready wit and imperturbable presence of mind 
| carry Mr. Balfour through many difficulties born 
| of the weakness indicated. If facts are indispu- 
| tably against the government on a particular 
issue, he simply ignores them. 








An Instance of His Audacity. 


AX instance of his audacity in such cases hap- 
pened in the spring of 1898. In response 
to remonstrance from St. Petersburg, British 
men-of-war despatched to Port Arthur had 
been withdrawn. The Conservative rank and 
file were in a state of seething discontent. 
Lord Charles Beresford, speaking from behind 
the Treasury bench, was loudly cheered when 
ihe protested that ‘‘the incident was one of the 
| most humiliating things that had happened in 
| English history.’’ Sir William Harcourt, swift 
| to see the opportunity of dealing a damaging 
| blow at the ministry, took in hand the ‘‘Blue 





| Book’’ just issued, and strung together a choice 


collection of compromising passages. 
When Mr. Balfour rose to reply, the crowded 


He did not 
meet them at all. He ignored the text of the 
despatches just published by the Foreign Office, 
and airily declined to follow Sir William 
Harcourt through his extracts and his commen- 
tary thereupon. 

But there was the withdrawal of the fleet: from 
Port Arthur. He really must say something 
about that. It was all due to the admiral in 
command. In the ordinary process of moving 
about British ships, a certain number had, at 





the particular moment, been ordered to proceed 
to Port Arthur. It is true this movement had 


taken place concurrently with a rumor that 











Russia was about to annex Port Arthur. Some 
time after, again in the ordinary process, the 
British ships were ordered to withdraw from 
Port Arthur. Here again he admitted there 
was curious concatenation of circumstances. 
Just before the ships were ordered to withdraw 
Russia had‘ protested against their presence. A 
mere coincidence. The whole process was, in 
fact, so simple as to be almost automatic. You 
dropped a penny in the slot represented by the 
mouth of the admiral, and he issued commands 
for the assembling of the squadron at Port 
Arthur. After brief interval you put in another 
penny, and he ordered them to withdraw. That 
was all. 

It is one of the most striking evidences of 
the position of Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons that this elaborate fooling, carried 
on with every appearance of honest conviction, 
did not excite a howl of derision. Members 
only smiled, and the ministerial majority in the 
subsequent division was not reduced by more 
than half a dozen. 

On higher flights of oratory, Mr. Balfour soars 
with strong, steady wing. One of the most 
difficult things in a parliamentary career is 
to compose and deliver a ceremonial speech, 
whether in praise of the living or in lament for 
the dead. On a memorable occasion Disraeli, 
called upon for such service, deliberately ‘‘con- 
veyed’’ long passages from a eulogy delivered 
by Thiers. Sir William Harcourt never shines 
in this light, in which Mr. Gladstone stood 
supreme. Mr. 
Balfour invaria- 
bly rises to the 
occasions, saying 









the right thing in 
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the most appropriate phrase. 
None who heard it will forget 
his speech when, on the death of 
Mr. Gladstone, the House of Commons 
became for the nonce a house of 
mourning. The effort was more tri- 
umphant since he rose from a sick-bed 
to make it. Death is, after all, so common an 
event. that eulogists must repeat themselves 
even when they hymn the praises of the 
supremely great. Mr. Balfour succeeded in 
imparting some felicitous new turns to his 
monody. Particularly beautiful was the pas- 
sage wherein he lamented the hopelessness 
of attempt to reconstruct from ordinary records 
living likenesses of Gladstone’s greatest parlia- 
mentary triumphs. 

**The words,’’ he said, ‘‘are there, lying side 
by side with the utterances of lesser men in an 
equality as of death. But the spirit, the fire, 
the inspiration, are gone. He who alone could 
revive them has, alas! been taken away.’’ 

These adjuncts are also lacking to the printed 
page on which the sentence is recalled. What 
will be missed by the reader is the solemn scene 
in the thronged, historic chamber ; the funereal 
garb worn by all; the attitude of intense listen- 
ing; the tail, graceful, still youthful figure 
standing with bowed head at the table; and by 
it, clear to the mind’s eye, the wraith of the 
stately presence that through more than two 
generations of Parliament dominated and ele- 
vated the House of Commons. 

Polities apart, Arthur Balfour and Gladstone 
—youth and age—were allied by closest 
intellectual and artistic sympathies. Each 
ungrudgingly admired the other. In the House 
of Commons a strongly marked difference is | 
asserted by the terms in which one member | 
alludes to another. On either side a minister or | 
ex-minister is accustomed to speak of a follower, 
however obscure, as ‘‘my honorable friend.’ | 
If the member alluded to be seated opposite he | 
is mentioned as ‘‘the honorable gentleman.”’ | 
With Mr. Gladstone, even in the heat of 
acrimonious debate, Arthur Balfour was to the | 
last ‘‘my right honorable friend,’’ an exceed- | 
ingly rare distinction shared in earlier times 
only by Sir Stafford Northcote. 

This personal admiration extends through all 
quarters of the House, not excepting the Irish 
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camp. That manner maketh the man is not | 


the whole truth. But charm of manner, the 


weightier merits,—has undoubtedly done much 
to secure for Arthur Balfour the unique position 


outcome of innate good breeding and a chival- | he to-day holds in the most critical assembly in 
rous nature,—avant-garde of sterner qualities, | the world. 





In Nine Chapters.— Chapter Eight. 


HE two invalids of the household 
; were amusing themselves. Mrs. 

Norris had constructed an in- 
genious arrangement of strings and 
pulleys between the room in which 
Marian sat up in bed, with a bandaged 
throat and innumerable shawls wrapped around 
her, and that other room in which Louis 
Beveridge was propped up, slowly getting back 
to health, and shedding, one by one, all of his 
tandages. 

By means of the string and pulleys they were 
sending notes back and forth. Each was pro- 
vided with a pencil and pad, and each was 
having as amusing a time as the circumstances 
would permit. 

The pulley kept squeaking pretty steadily. 
There was a great deal to be asked about 
and told. Louis was doing most of the asking, 
and Marian was giving him information concern- 
ing the happenings of that fortnight during 
which he had been unconscious of all that was 
going on in the garrison. 

It was a varied budget of news. The Hot 
Springs outbreak had amounted to just nothing 
at all. The detachment of D troop was long 
since back. ‘The Indians had returned to the 








‘*HAS ANYTHING HAPPENED TO — CREIGHTON ?”’ 


reservation, and had done no harm beyond 
stealing and driving off ranch stock. 

‘I’m sorry,’’ wrote Marian, ‘‘but it was not 
the season of the year to expect a really good 
outbreak. We’ll try to give you one before you 
go back East, though. It won’t do for you to 
miss anything. ’’ 

The damage to the Beveridge quarters was 
already being repaired. ‘‘And you probably 
know that your uncle lost his pocketbook with 
fifty dollars in it. The hop ‘proved a great 
success, but I had to go at ten o’clock.’’ An 
L troop horse had had the blind staggers and 
had been shot. Also Haggarty had taught 
Puggy-Wuggy to sit up, and Louis might make 
him perform his trick at any time. So it ran. 

Then Marian asked a question on her own 
account. What had been the warning against 
Creighton, begun in the quartermaster’s corral, 
and never finished anywhere ? 

There was a longer pause than usual in the 
squeaking of the pulleys. Louis was writing 
out his answer, and it was rather long. Then 
he pinned the folded sheet of paper to the cord, 
and it went sliding along to the other room. 
Marian unpinned and unfolded it and read. 

When she had finished she sat looking straight 
in front of her. Her faith in her own judgment 
had been tottering a good deal of late. It now 
fell with a crash. 

So this was the man for whom she had gone 
through ‘so much uneasiness and had come so 
near a serious illness—a forger and a thief! 

By and by she wrote another note to Louis. 
**Are you absolutely sure of all that ?’’ she 
asked. 

**Dead sure!’’ was the confident reply. ‘‘He 
was in my father’s office. I ought to know.’’ 


And then there followed a few more details— | 


how Mr. Beveridge had hushed the matter up 
and paid back the amount himself to give young 
Levering another chance. ‘‘Father had known 
his mother before she died, and she was a very 
decent sort of a woman. So he did it for her 





. Some success. 









sake more than for Levering’s,’’ 
Louis wrote. 

The next note brought an outline 
of Levering’s life from the time he had 
been expelled from the public school 
for unruliness and dishonesty, until he 
had left New York, promising Mr. 


Beveridge faithfully that he would be good 


forevermore. ‘‘We’ll see how he’ll keep his 
promise,’’ Louis finished. 

But Marian had already seen. The twine 
carried another question to Louis. ‘‘You say 
that Creighton’s—Levering’s—mother is dead. 
Hasn’t he any family ?’’ 

**Not a human being,’’ came back the prompt 
reply. ‘‘Hasn’t had since he was about fourteen 
years old. He was an only child and his mother 
was a widow —that’s one reason father was 
sorry for him.’’ 

Marian thought of the mother and the family 
of helpless ones about whom she had heard the 
pathetic tale of wo that afternoon in the troop 
corral. 

But there remained still one thing unexplained. 
**Creighton never seemed to recognize you,’’ 
she suggested. 

**Don’t you worry,’’ came the scribbled 
answer.. ‘‘He recognized me mighty well, and 
he would rather have had any one else round 
the post than my humble self.’’ 

Thereafter, for a while, there was a pause. 
The voice of the pulleys was no more heard in 
thehouse. The invalids were both taking a rest. 

Marian was tracing out the course of a long 
erack in the calcimining of the ceiling, while 
she lay back and pondered many things. And 
the meditations were not so pleasant but that 
she was glad to have them interrupted, as 
presently they were. 

There was a step in the hallway, and Martha 
Lorrimer came into the room. She had brought 
back some sewing she had been doing for Mrs. 
Norris. And she had come up-stairs, she 
explained, because the cook had told her to, 
and Mrs. Norris was with some one in the 
sitting-room. 

Marian had always liked Martha. They had 
been stationed together at intervals since Marian 
had been three years old and Martha five. 
There was something wrong with Martha now, 
and Marian saw it at once. The face beneath 
the mass of deep auburn hair was very pale, 
and the eyes looked as if they might have been 
open all night. 

‘‘What is the matter, Martha ?’’ she asked. 

Martha laid the things she had brought upon 
a chair. ‘*The matter ?’’ she said, carelessly. 
Then she walked over to a window and stood 
looking out. 

“*Yes, what is it ?’’ 

“Oh, nothing. ’’ 

Marian played the spoiled invalid now with 
** Martha, ’’ she commanded, 
*‘ecome here to me!’’ 

Martha did not move. 

‘If you don’t,’’ warned Marian, ‘‘I will get 
up and go to you, and that might be bad for me.’’ 

She meant it. The other girl had a clear 
recollection of a certain day long gone by, when 
a very small, yellow-haired toddler, in despair 
because a somewhat larger, red-haired toddler 
refused to play house in a beautiful packing- 
box, had threatened to eat the orange-colored 
berries that grew on certain bushes on the 
parade. The berries were supposed to be 
poisonous, and the yellow-haired one had often 
been told she would die if she were to put them 
in her mouth. But she had eaten three of them 
just the same, determined to end a life which 
was worth nothing unless her very best friend 
would make up and play house with her. 

That the berries had had no special effect 
one way or another had not been the fault of the 
self-willed Marian. She had kept her word 
then, and she would probably do so now; and, 
as she said, if she did it might be bad for her. 

Martha left the window, therefore, and took 
the chair by the side of the bed. 

**Are you worried ?”’ asked Marian. 

**And if I were,’’? evaded Martha, ‘‘what 
could you do about it ?’’ 

‘Is your mother ill ?’’ Marian inquired. 

Martha shook her head. 

**Or your father ?’’ 

‘ ‘No. ”? 


Marian was silent for a moment, remembering | 


what she had heard from her own father and 
the second lieutenant. Then she reached out 
her hand from under the bedclothes and laid it 
upon Martha Lorrimer’s. 
**Has anything happened to—Creighton ?’’ 
The tears came on Martha’s long lashes, but 
her voice hardly shook. ‘‘Didn’t you know 


| about him ?’’ she asked. 


**Know about him! Know what ?’’ 

**Didn’t you know that he deserted last 
night ?”’ 

It was not-only quickly that Marian sat up, 
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it was with a spring. ‘‘Deserted!’’ she de- 
manded, inalow tone. ‘‘Not really deserted ?’’ 

But it was true, and the men who had gore 
out after him had not yet returned. 

*‘Do you hope he will get away ?’’ asked 
Marian, watching the white young face, half in 
sympathy, half with. the curiosity of a girl 
interested in a romance. 

*Do you think I would want to have him 
brought back, as if he was a kind of a criminal, 
a thief or something? Do you think I would like 
to see him lined up with the other prisoners in 
the guard-house ?’” 

But why had he done it, asked Marian, 
why had he deserted? Martha turned to her 
quickly. 

‘*That is just what I can’t possibly imagine, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘He was getting along so well. He 
hadn’t had any trouble with the men ; he hadn’t 
been sick; he hadn’t even had anything to do 
that he didn’t like—policing or anything. Only 
the morning before he had talked about how 
well. he thought he was going to like the service, 
and what he would do when he should get to be 
an officer.’’ 

‘*Were you,’’ Marian hesitated, ‘‘were you 
going to be married to him if he had got to be an 
officer ?’” 

‘*He said so,’’ answered Martha. There was 
the deepest disappointment in her tone. Marian 
wondered if it were not more that disappointment 
than anything else which had kept the girl 
awake the night before, and had brought the 
tears to her big gray eyes just now. She could 
not help feeling a little that the romance she 
had come upon was not much more than a half- 
childish ambition to be a fine lady. Martha 
would forget it very soon, and she would marry 
some one else and be perfectly happy. 

*‘And you didn’t know he was going to 
leave ?’’ asked Marian. 

No, she had not known. She sighed and 
started for the door, but then stopped and turned 
back a little way. ‘‘Ain’t it too bad about poor 
Haggarty ?’’ she said; thinking for the first time 
of other troubles than her own. 

** Haggarty ?’’ questioned Marian. ‘‘Why, 
what about Haggarty? Is he ill? Or has 
he,’’ she smiled at the idea, ‘‘has he deserted, 
too ?’’ 

At this question Martha grew open-mouthed 
with astonishment. ‘‘Don’t you know ?’’ she 
asked. Then what she had perhaps done began 
to dawn on her, and she flushed. ‘‘Maybe they 
don’t want to tell you,’’ she said. ‘‘I never 
thought about it.’’ 

*-But what is it ?’’ Marian stuck to it, eager 
and excited. 

“Oh, nothing much,’’ the other told her, 
thoroughly frightened and confused. ‘‘I must 
be going home,’’ she added, and hurried away 
without another word. 

It was only a moment after that Marian heard 
the front door open and her father’s footsteps 
in the hall. She made one great effort to bring 
her voice to something louder than a croaking 
whisper. Then she called. 

**Coming!’’ cried Captain Norris—and he 
was coming indeed, three steps at a time. 
The anguish of her strained, hoarse voice had 
frightened him. He thought she must be in 
some dire distress. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he demanded, very 
much out of breath. He was not sure what he 
had expected to see, but it had certainly not 
been merely his daughter sitting up in bed, safe 
and sound. 

‘*What’s the trouble, sir?’ called Louis 
Beveridge’s anxious voice from the end of the 
hall. He, too, had heard the call. 

‘‘Nothing, apparently,’’ answered the cap- 
tain, shortly. : 

**Yes, there is, too!’’ contradicted Marian, 
the whisper hoarser than before, if anything. 
**What has happened to Haggarty ?’’ 

Captain Norris’s face changed. His expres- 
sion was blank. 

**Who told you that anything has happened ?’’ 
he asked. 

*‘Martha Lorrimer,’’ she answered, ‘‘and 1 
want to know.’’ 

**He’s in the guard-house, then,” said the 
captain, taking his seat by her bed. He meant 
to break it to her as gently as possible; but she 
demanded at once to be told why Haggarty was 
in the guard-house. 

**Well,’’ her father said, ‘‘he was absent from 
his post night before last, when he was on 
guard—when I was officer of the day.’’ 

That was the certainty, but the even more 
dreadful suspicion he kept to himself. It had 
not as yet been proved that Haggarty was a 
thief, although there could be little reasonable 
doubt of it to one who knew the facts. 

‘‘What time was it that he was absent ?’’ 
Marian asked. 

Her father told her. 

**Do you know why it was ?”’ 
| **No,” answered Captain Norris, ‘‘and he 
| refuses to tell.’’ 
| ‘*Then Vil tell,’’ said Marian. “It was 
| because he was bringing me home.”’ 

It flashed across the captain’s mind that she 
|might be in a fever—might be wandering; but 
| there were certainly no signs of it. She was 

trembling, but that was all. He knitted his 
brows. ‘‘What on earth are you driving at ?’’ 
| he asked. 

| She told him. 

| He listened to the story with a face changing 




















from astonishment to wrath. Surely, in all his 
army life, it was quite the most extraordinary, 
unlikely, undesirable tale he had ever heard. It 


was outrageous! Then he spoke: 

**And why, may I ask, did you tell Haggarty 
not to let me know ?”’ Marian had seen her 
father angry, but never so angry as he was 
now. She hesitated. ‘‘ Answer me!’’ said 
the captain, shortly. 

If he had thought the first story dreadful and 
extraordinary, this one seemed nothing less than 
totally impossible. Surely no such doings had 
ever been known of an officer’s daughter before. 
But he waited to the end. 

‘‘So you knew that a private had stolen my 
troop funds, and yet you took it upon yourself 
to keep the fact from me and to manage the 
affair alone! You met an enlisted man on 
the hospital porch and in the corrals and in the 
corner of a building by night, and finally you 
ended up by getting into trouble and lasting 
disgrace an old fellow who has been your faithful 
friend ever since you were born! Is that what 
I am to understand ?”’ 

Marian had managed to finish the story, but 
now she was quite broken down. Sobbing hard 
and miserably, she could only nod her head. 

Captain Norris sat for a time without speaking. 

‘*Well, you have made a mess of it,’’ he said, 
finally. ‘‘Did you get all the money back ?” 

**Yes,’’ she wailed, ‘the sent—sent E-east 
for it—to a friend.’’ 

**You know, I suppose, that he has deserted 
—this man for whom you have ruined Hag- 
garty ?”’ 

**T know it!”? sobbed Marian. 

**Perhaps, as you were on such excellent terms 
with him, he confided in you where he intended 
to hide ?” 

But that was something she did not know. 
Who, he asked, had informed her of Creighton’s 
desertion? She told him. A light came into 
the captain’s eyes, but Marian’s own were 
covered by her hands, and she did not see. 

*‘Can Martha give us any clue to his where- 
abouts ?’”’ he asked. 

**I—I don’t think so,’’ murmured Marian, 
brokenly. ‘‘She said she didn’t know.” 

**And have you realized,’’ he inquired, going 
back to the other subject, ‘‘have you realized 
what this is going to mean? It is going to 
mean that you have got to testify before the 
court martial that tries Haggarty ; that you have 
got to do a thing I never before heard of any 
officer’s daughter being obliged to do. You 
will be mixed up in the trial of an enlisted man, 
and very much mixed up in it. It’s simply 
disgraceful, that’s what it is!’’ 

There was another pause, filled by sobbings. 

Puggy-Wuggy had been asleep in a patch of 
winter sunlight. He awoke and stretched him- 
self, curling out his deep-pink tongue to an 
incredible length. Then he walked over to the 
bed and looked up. 

His mistress was crying. That was a game 
she often played just to tease him, for he objected 
to it very much. He studied her and her father 
inquiringly. But Captain Norris had other 
things besides small dogs about which to concern 
himself just then. Puggy-Wuggy looked back 
at Marian, and his face puckered distressfully. 

‘‘Wap!’’ he said. 

But Marian did not heed him, and Captain 
Norris only motioned him away impatiently. 
Puggy - Wuggy mistook the meaning of the 
movement. Thinking it referred to that last 
trick he had learned from the master of his most 
detested enemy, Skeezicks, he tried to be obliging 
and obey. He sat up, although it was by no 
means easy for him without anybody to give 
him a lift. He wavered from side to side, and 
his bit of tongue stuck out in the effort. His 
black countenance was the very picture of worry 
and wo; yet nobody noticed him. He essayed 
a modest whine. 

It had its effect. His master looked and saw 
a small, dark Willoughby pug—sprawled as to 
hind legs, uncertain as to front ones, the embod- 
iment of unhappiness and of noble endeavor 
to do as he was bid, although he should be 
disjointed in the act. 

It was very funny, and Captain Norris smiled. 
Puggy-Wuggy collapsed all in a heap, regained 
his normal position, and wagged his tail. Cap- 
rear Norris leaned over and rubbed the round 

Marian had missed all that had gone before, 
but she saw this last; and she saw that her 
father’s anger was a little—a very little—molli- 
fied. He rose to his feet and stood looking down 
at her. 

“I hope you see now,’’ he said, a trifle less 
severely,—for she was such a forlorn-looking, 
tearful little girl, after all,—‘‘I hope you see 
now what comes of it when girls meddle in 
official matters and try to manage other people’s 
affairs, when they attempt to use their own 
judgment with regard to things they have no 
business to meddle in!’? . 

“I know,”’ she agreed, all penitence. ‘But 
you’ve got the money back now, and that 
part’s all right. What I’m thinking about is 
Hagearty, my poor old, nice old Haggarty! 
Isn’t there anything at all that can be done for 
oe Couldn’t you let him off if you wanted 

“No,” her father told her, ‘I cannot. It 
doesn’t lie with me. He will have to stand 
trial. There’s no other way for it.’’ 

‘And how about the commanding officer ?” 
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She clung to hope. ‘‘Couldn’t he ?”’ 





HE old professor shared his ‘‘den’’ with 
me, and after the day’s work in the museum 
he would ofter sit before the tiny grate fire 
and talk. I punched the fire and listened. 

**When did I begin my life as a naturalist ?’’ 
he replied to a question from me. ‘‘I don’t 
know. I can’t remember the day I wasn’t 
collecting something.’’ Then, after a pause, 

‘But I can remember the day I stopped 
collecting one thing. ’’ 

**What thing ?”’ I asked. 

**Birds’ eggs. No, it wasn’t because the 
minister got after me or the school-teacher or 
my conscience—although that has never ceased 
troubling me since. It was two birds that got 
after me. I was trying to rob them, and they 
whipped me—thrashed me so thoroughly that I 
have been ashamed ever since to steal any 
kind of bird’s eggs. And that’s been since I 
was seventeen. 

**About five miles from our house, on the 
edge of a salt marsh, called Moses’ Windrows, 
stood an eagle tree, the home of a famous pair of 
bald heads. The eagles were known all over 
the county, and the ancient nest 
had a place in the chart of every 
oysterman on the bay. 

*T had looked away toward 
that nest ever since I could remem- 
ber. I had often stood beneath 
its great tree and gazed up at it, 
always with a longing to mount 
to it and lay hands on the eggs. 
To stand up in that eagles’ nest 
was the peak of all my boy am- 
bitions. 

**And I did it. I had the eggs 
of those eagles in my hands, but 
only for once. 

**The tree was a stark old white 
oak, almost limbless, and standing 
alone on the marsh. The eagles’ 
nest capped its very top. 

**The nest had always seemed 
big, but not until I climbed up close under it 
did I realize that it was the size of a small hay- 
stack. There was certainly half a cord of wood 
init. I think that it must originally have been 
built by fish-hawks. 

**Holding to the forking top upon which the 
nest was placed, I reached out, but could not 
touch the edge from any side. 

**T had come determined to get up into it, 
however, at all hazard, and so I set to work. 
I never thought of how I was to get down, 
nor had I dreamed, either, of fearing the eagles. 
A bald-headed eagle is a bully. I would as 
soon have thought of fearing our hissing old 
gander at home. 

**As I could not get out to the edge of the 
nest and scale the walls, the only possible way 
up, apparently, was through the structure. 
The sticks here in the bottom were old and 
quite rotten. Digging was easy, and I soon had 
a good beginning. 

**The structure was somewhat cone-shaped, 
the smallerend down. It had grown in circum- 
feyence as it grew in years and in height, 
probably because at the bottom the building 
materials had decayed and gradually fallen 
away, until now there was a decided outward 
slant from bottom to top. It had grown lop- 
sided, too, there being a big’ bulge on one side 
of the nest near the middle. 

**The smallness of the bottom at first helped 
me; there was less of the stuff to be pulled out. 
I easily broke away the dead timbers and pushed 
aside the tougher sticks. I intended to cut a 
channel clear to the top and go up through the 
structure. Already my head and shoulders 
were well into the nest. 

**Now the work became more difficult. The 
sticks were newer, some of them being of 
seasoned oak and hickory which the birds had 
taken from cord-wood piles. 

**T had cut my channel up the side of the 
nest nearly half-way when I came to a forked 
branch that I could neither break off nor push 
aside. I soon found that it was not loose, but 
that it belonged to the oak-tree itself. It ran 
out through the nest horizontally, extending a 
little more than a foot beyond the rough 
walls. 

‘**Backing down, I saw that this fork was the 
support of the bulge which had given the nest 
its lopsided appearance. A few large timbers 
had been rested across it, small loose pieces 
had gradually lodged upon these, and thus in 
time brought about the big bulge. 

**Pushing off this loose stuff and the few 
heavy timbers, I discovered that the fork would 
bear my weight. It now projected a little way 
from the walls of the nest. I got a firm hold on 
the forks out at their ends, swung clear and 





drew myself up between them. After a lively 
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to be a serious one.’’ 
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6¢ 1} SCREAMED WITH JOY AT THE SCREAMING 


EAGLES.”? 


scramble, I got carefully to my feet, and clutch- 
ing the sticks protruding from the side, stood 
up, with my eyes almost on a level with the rim 
of the great nest. This was better than cutting 
a channel, certainly, at least for the ascent. 

“Over the protruding sticks of the rim I 
looked, and caught a glimpse of large dull- 
white eggs. 

*“*Eggs of shining gold could not have so 
fascinated me. There were thousands of people 
who could have gold eggs if they cared. But 
eagles’ eggs! Money could not buy such a sight 
as this. 

*T was more than ever eager now to get 
into the nest. Working my fingers among the 
sticks of the rim for a firm grip, I stuck my 
toes into the rough wall and began to climb. 
At some considerable hazard and many rents in 
my clothing, 1 wiggled up over the edge and 
into the hollow of the nest where the coveted 
eggs lay! 

**The eagles were wheeling and screaming 
overhead. The weird cac-cac-cac ! of the male 
came down from far above me, while the female, 
circling closer, would swoop and shrill her 
menacing, maniacal half-laugh almost in my 
ears. 

**Their wild cries thrilled me. I seized the 
eggs, rose to my feet and stood upright in 
the nest. As the eagles hovered and swept 
over me I came perilously near trying to fly 
myself. 

**The level marsh, the blue, hazy bay, the far- 
off, unblurred horizon rolled wide and free 
about me. The wild, free winds from the sea 
blew on my face until I screamed with joy at 
the screaming eagles. 

**The sound of my voice seemed to infuriate 
the birds. The male turned suddenly in his 
round and swooped directly at me. ‘The move- 
ment was instantly understood by his mate, who, 
thus emboldened, cut under him and hurled 
herself downward, passing with a vicious grab 
at my face. I dodged, or she would have hit 
me. 

**For the moment I had forgotten where I 
stood, and in dodging the eagle I almost stepped 
over the edge of the nest. I caught my balance 
and-dropped quickly to my knees, completely 
unnerved 


**Fear like a panic took instant hold on me. 
Only one desire possessed me—to get down. I 
crept to the edge and looked over. The sight 
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But the | to the first recruit who has come along,’’ said | made me dizzy. Sixty feet of almost empty air! 


commanding officer was without power, too, it | Captain Norris, ‘‘and Haggarty’s case is likely | Far down a few small limbs intervened between 
seemed. 
**No; you have sacrificed a faithful old friend 


me and the ground. But there was nothing by 
which to descend. 

*‘T was dismayed, and my expression, my 
posture—something betrayed my confusion to 
the eagles. They immediately lost all dread of 
me. While [ was looking over, one of them 
struck me a stinging blow on the head, knocking 
my cap off into the air. 

**That started me. I must climb down or be 
knocked over. If only I had continued with my 
channel to the top! If 
only that forked branch 
by which I ascended 
were within reach! 
But how could I back 
over the flaring rim 
to my whole length and swing my 
body under against the inward-slant- 
ing nest until my feet could touch it? 
But if Lever got down that was what 
I must do, for the eagles gave me no 
chance to cut a channel now. 

**Laying the eggs back for the time 
in the hollow, I began tearing away 
the rim of the nest in order to clear a 
place over which to back down. 

‘I was momentarily in danger of 
being hurled off by the birds, for I 
could not watch them and work, too. 
And they were growing bolder with 
every dash. One of them, driving 
fearfully from behind, flattened me out 
on the nest. Had the blow been 
delivered from the front, I should 
have been knocked headlong to the 
ground. 

**T was afraid to delay longer. A 
good-sized breach was opened in the rim 
of the nest by this time. And now, if 
the sticks would not pull out, I might 
let myself over and reach the fork. 
Once my feet touched that, I could 
manage the rest, I knew. 

‘Digging my hands deep into the 
nest for a firm hold, I began cautiously 
to back over the rough, stubby rim, 
j reaching with my feet toward the 
fork. 

**The eagles seemed to appreciate the 
opportunity my awkward and humili- 
ating position offered them. I could 
not have arranged myself more conve- 
niently to their minds, Iam sure. And 
they made the most of it. I can laugh 
now, but the memory of it can still 
make me shiver, too. 

**T had wiggled over so that I could 
bend my body at the waist and bring 
my legs against the nest when a sharp 
stub caught in my clothes and held me. 
I could get neither up nor down. My 
handhold was of the most precarious 
kind, and I dared not let go for a 
moment to get off the snag. 

**T tried to back out and push off 
from it, but it seemed to come out with me. 
It must be broken; and pulling myself up, I 
dropped with all the force I could put into my 
body. That loosened but did not break it. 
Suddenly, while I was resting between the 
efforts, the thing gave way. 

**T was wholly unprepared. All my weight 
was instantly thrown upon my hands. The 
jagged sticks cut into my wrists, my grip was 
pried off and I fell. 

**Once, twice, the stubs in the wall of the 
nest caught and partly stopped me, then broke. 
I clutched frantically at them, but could not 
hold. Then, almost before I realized that I was 
falling, I hung suspended between two limbs— 
the forks of the white oak branch in the side of 
the nest. 

**T had been directly above it when the stub 
broke and had fallen through it, and the two 
branches had caught me right under both of 
my arms. 

**For a second I was too dazed to think. 
Then a swish of wings, a hard blow on the 
neck and a shooting pain made my position 
clear. I was not down yet nor out of danger. 
The angry birds still had me in reach. 

**Hanging with one arm, I twisted round 
until the other arm was free, then seized the 
branches and swung under, but not before the 
eagles had given me another raking dab. 

**Here beneath the branches, close up to the 
bottom of the nest, I was quite out of the reach 
of the birds, and through the channel I had 
cut in my ascent I climbed quickly down into 
the tree. 

**It was now a mere matter of sliding to the 
ground. But I was so battered and faint that I 
nearly tumbled. 

**T was a sorry-looking boy—my clothing torn, 
my hands bleeding, and blood running from a 
dozen wounds in my head and neck. The scar 
of one deep, ugly cut in my neck I shall always 
bear. 

“Tt was in making my way home from the 
tree that I concluded not to rob eagles any more 
—or chippies, either.’’ 

**But what did you do with the eagles’ eggs ?’’ 
I asked. 

**‘Why, I very kindly allowed the old eagles 
to hatch them; and more than that, to my 
certain knowledge, I contributed three of my 
four white rabbits to help rear the young rob- 





bers when they came.’’ 

















CURRENT TOPICS. 


“pring, that revives the flowers,’’ has a 
different effect upon some people. It 
gives them ‘‘spring fever.’’ But it is probable 
that the persons who suffer thus from languor 
and laziness are not well-rooted. 
os MY daughter is taking honors at the school 
of mines,’’ said a charming woman 
recently, ‘‘and my son is in Paris learning 
dressmaking.’’ Each was following a decided 
bent which was not to the taste of the other. 
There is no better reason for a choice of pro- 
fession than the determination to do one’s best 
work in the best way. 
he Netherlands government, which .owns 
more than one-half of the railways in Hol- 
land, finds itself troubled with strikes of the 
railway employés. It has decided to ask par- 
liament to pass a law forbidding the employés 
of the state railways to strike, and the employés 
have decided to strike as soon as the law is 
passed. This situation is interesting, and it 
should be instructive. 
Blige educational side of rural free delivery 
comes out clearly in the statistics of one 
Western route, on which there are one hundred 
and nine mail-boxes. When the route was 
established the number of daily papers taken 
in the district was five. Now the number is 
sixty-five, and most of the papers come from 
one or the other of two large cities. What an 
enlarged outlook, what a widened horizon that 


means ! 
A millionaire who died recently in New York 
left an account-book filled with his ‘‘spec- 
ulations’’ as apart from his legitimate invest- 
ments. The total purchases and sales for the last 
three years approximated two million dollars. 
Two hundred and sixty dollars’ profits remained 
to the financier’s estate. The wonderful part 
of the story is not that the profits were so small, 
but that they were so large. 


- view of the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, it may be 
interesting to note that the internal commerce 
of the United States last year has been ésti- 
mated by the government statistician at twenty 
billion dollars. Fifty years ago it was only 
two billion dollars. The manufactures of the 
United States are nearly double those of Great 
Britain and Ireiand, and about equal to those 
of France, Germany and Russia combined. 


eneral Sherman used to say that if the 

nomination for the presidency were offered 
to him on a gold platter he would decline it. 
President Roosevelt has recently received an 
invitation on a gold plate. It was not political, 
but it asked him to attend the mining congress 
in Lead, South Dakota, next September. The 
plate was not big enough to eat a dinner from, 
as it measured two and three-fourths by five 
inches, but it was large enough to show what 
kind of gold the Black Hills produce. 


ord Cromer, speaking at Khartum of the needs 
of the country, recently said, ‘‘Except 
sand, crocodiles and hippopotami, of all of 
which there appears to be a somewhat super- 
abundant supply, there is not enough of any- 
thing in the Sudan.’’ If the region could 
exchange its hippopotami, crocodiles and sand 
for railways, educated natives and ‘‘dust,’’—to 
use a colloquialism for money,—it would be 
reasonably happy and prosperous. This is the 
problem of commerce the world over—to ex- 
ehange what one does not want for what one 
needs. 


ibraries, hospitals, bridges and playgrounds 
are taking the place of statues as memorials 
to individuals, and the change is wholesome. 
Traces of the same tendency sometimes show 
themselves in connection with the celebration 
of historic anniversaries. It has been suggested 
that Henry Hudson’s great discovery be com- 
memorated, not by a world’s fair, but by an 
adequate waterway between the Hudson and 
the Great Lakes. Next July Chicago will 
observe the centenary of its birth at Fort 
Dearborn. How memorable the occasion would 
be if the smoke nuisance or the stock-yard odors 
could be abolished! Statues and tablets are 
often excellent, but clean streets, pure air, open 
parks—all things that contribute to better physi- 
cal and moral health in urban life—are better. 
A beautiful private yacht, well known in 
European and Asiatic waters, has for 
skipper a silent man whose face bespeaks a 
history. He was formerly captain of the great 
steamship China, which, when but two years 
old, went aground at full speed in the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb, near the Red Sea. During 
a banquet in the saloon a beautiful woman was 
claiming the captain’s attention. Word was 
brought from the bridge that lights were in 
sight; then lights fifty yards away; then 
‘‘Lights upon us!’’ But Lady X. urged the 
captain to take one more glass of wine with 
her, and while they drank that last glass the 
crash came. Fortunately no one perished, but 
the good ship was ruined, and the captain was 
dismissed from the service. It was small amends 
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to a brave sailor for the loss of a reputation 
won by years of faithfulness that Lady X. 
employed him as skipper of her own yacht. 

A different story is told in an anecdote of 
Wendell Phillips, recently revived. An ac- 
quaintance had asked the source of his bravery 
in the antislavery cause, and received this 
answer: One night, when the furious mobs 
surged about him in intimidation, a note from 
his wife, a bedridden invalid, was handed to 
him. ‘‘Wendell,’’ it read, ‘‘no shilly-shallying 
to-night !’’ The warning lights were shining, 
but they marked the channel of duty, and the 
devoted wife urged him toward it. 

‘*A friend,’’ says Emerson, the centenary of 
whose birth is soon to be celebrated, ‘‘is one 
who makes us do what we can.’’ Every woman 
and girl who reads these lines will be called 
upon for duty as a friend. Fortunate will she 
be if any father or son or brother or husband 
shall say to her, as Bunsen did to his wife: 

‘If I have walked ever so little toward the 
Throne, it was by your help.’’ 
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NATURE. 
She knows not right, she knows not wrong, 
But sings and sings a gladsome song. 
Selected. 
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TRUST LEGISLATION. 
hree distinct measures were adopted by 
¥ Congress at the recent session with a view 
to the regulation of ‘‘trusts.’’ 

The new Department of Commerce and Labor 
is to have a Bureau of Corporations charged 
with power and authority to investigate the 
organization, conduct and management of cor- 
porations doing business between the states or 
with foreign countries; and it may compel the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of documentary evidence. This is the so-called 
‘‘publicity provision,’’ the purpose of which 
is to spread a knowledge of the acts and 
accounts of the great combinations, and thus 
bring to light whatever of evil there may be in 


methods. 

Another act provides that corporation common 
carriers shall fix upon a schedule of rates, file it 
with the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and then adhere to those rates 
in all their dealings, no matter whether the 
shipper be a concern with large business inter- 
ests or an individual with small ones. The 
corporation common earrier who transgresses 
this law is liable to a fine of not less than one 
thousand nor more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and the fine is to be imposed as well upon 
the shipper who accepts a discriminating rate 
as upon the carrier who gives it. The purpose 
of this legislation is obvious: to prevent the big 
manufacturer from ‘‘freezing out’’ the little one 
by unfair means. 

Still another act is directed toward a more 
speedy settlement of so-called trust cases. By 
it all cases brought against corporations alleged 
to be ‘‘in restraint of trade”? are to have 
precedence in point of time over other cases, in 
the United States courts. 

How far these steps go toward remedying the 
evils at which they are directed, it is, of course, 
impossible to say. The advocates of the meas- 
ures hope that they will have the effect of 
causing the offending corporations to give up 
the practices to which objection is made. If 
this should not be the case the success or failure 
of the legislation may depend upon the energy 
and resolution of the officers charged with the 
enforcement of the new laws. 
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A NOTABLE TEN DAYS. 
ashington had a raising-bee in February. 
For two months, more or less, the 
Congressmen and diplomatists had been 
hewing timbers and framing them, getting the 
pins ready and laying the sticks in shape. 
Then all at once the structure of aceomplish- 
ment began to rear itself in the air. 

The pessimists had begun to doubt the inten- 
tion of Congress to pass any act in restraint of 
the great industrial combinations, when, on 
February 11th and 14th, the three measures 
that deal with the ‘‘trusts’’—mentioned in the 
preceding article—were enacted. One of these 
acts created the new Department of Commerce 
and Labor, with its Bureaus of Corporations 
and of Manufactures; and the President ap- 
pointed George Bruce Cortelyou to the Cabinet 
position thus established. 

The general army staff bill was also signed on 
February 14th. It provides for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, and is one of the most impor- 
tant military acts passed since the Civil War. 
Taken in connection with the new militia law, 
signed on January 22d, it involves revolutionary 
changes in the organization of the forces for 
national defense. 

The Alaskan boundary commission treaty 
was ratified at the beginning of the period under 
consideration; and at the close of it Justice 
George Shiras, Jr., resigned from the Supreme 
Court bench, and Cireuit Court Judge William 
R. Day was appointed to succeed him. 

On February 13th the government of Venez- 
uela, acting through the United States minister 
to Caracas, who was in Washington as its 
representative, consented to a plan of settlement 
with all its creditors. Thereupon Germany, 








Great Britain and Italy issued orders that the 
blockade of Venezuelan ports be raised. Fur- 
thermore, the French Panama Canal Company 
was informed that the United States would 
buy its rights for forty million dollars if the 
treaty with Colombia should be ratified. 

It is not often that so many and such important 
things are brought to pass in a single national 
capital in so short a time. 

© e< oe 
A WHOLE GOODNESS. 
Next to sincerity, remember still, 
Thou must resolve upon integrity. 
George Herbert. 
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WOMEN AND ADAPTATION. 


he student of biology hears much of ‘‘adap- 
T tation to the environment.’’ The phrase 

is useful not only in describing the process 
by which the lower species develops into the 
higher, but in characterizing men and women 
in the process of getting used to modern con- 
ditions. 

Two generations ago a woman’s social duties 
were confined rather strictly to her own town. 
Her sympathies were called upon by the poor 
and suffering of her own church. Their sole 
extension was to the unknown person, for whom 
she packed a missionary box of books or barrel 
of clothing, and into those packets she poured 
a wealth of imagination in the effort to picture 
circumstances which she was never likely to 
see. As her children grew up and married, 
she made visits to their homes, where the daily 
routine was but a slight modification of that to 
which they had been bred. 

In a half-century a miracle of change has 
been wrought. The morning paper brings to 
the breakfast-table a famine in India, Armenian 
atrocities, a patriotic speech in Manila, or a 
fresh revolutionary outbreak in South America. 
The telephone, with its message from a distant 
friend, crowds upon the newspaper. Even the 
remote ranch attaches its instruments to the 
barbed-wire fence, and brings its sixty-miles- 
away neighbors within speaking distance. All 
these and other things cause the demands of 
modern philanthropy to multiply daily, particu- 
larly in cities where the conditions of life to 
many of the inhabitants become more and more 
cruel, ; 

The activities of the church reach from the 
service of the altar to the care for the foundling 
and the criminal. The home itself is more 
exacting than ever, for the newly discovered 
laws of sanitation demand that the housemother 
shall know every crack and crevice of her house, 
lest she be responsible for some injury to her 
children. Finally, the stay-at-home has given 
place to ‘‘the globe-trotter.’’ 

So life rushes on. Thus far the greater 
number of women have kept the pace set for 
them with a courage and persistence wonderful 
to see. How long they can do so is another 
question. 

Nature often helps silently in the process of 
adaptation, but in this case nature seems 
powerless to interfere. Women must do for 
themselves—by selection and by care—whatever 
is to be done. Evidently they may all join in 
Mr. Meredith’s cry, despairing of any less potent 
remedy : 

**More brain, O Lord, more brain !’’ 
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THE WITCHES’ CALDRON. 


And now about the caldron sing, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 


he command of Hecate to the witches in 
**Macbeth’’ suggests the process which 
has been going on in the United States 
since the beginning. It is not ‘‘Nose of Turk 
and Tartar’s lips,’’ nor any of the other grue- 
some things in the play, that have gone into the 
caldron of American life, but men and women 
of diverse ideals and strange customs who have 
been thrown together, and, enchanted by the 
song of the spirits of Liberty and Brotherhood, 
have been transformed into freedom-loving citi- 
zens, with respect for the rights of others. 

The process is still going on. <A professor of 
the University of Chicago has recently an- 
nounced that nowhere else is i* more evident 
than in Chicago itself. He declares that in no 
other city is there such a babel of tongues. In 
Constantinople and Cairo and other cities at the 
joining of the ways, one language prevails, and 
the others are spoken by small groups of popu- 
lation only. 

In Chicago, on the other hand, twenty-four 
different languages are used by groups i 
from one thousand for Spanish and Chinese 
half a million for German; and sixteen other 
tungues are spoken by from one hundred to five 
hundred people for each. But one city in the 
world has a larger Bohemian population ; there 
are two cities only which contain more Swedes, 
and four which contain more Germans. 

Upon no other nation has the task of assimi- 
lating so numerous a population of foreigners 
been laid. Italy has two foreign-born citizens 
to the thousand, Spain has three, Great Britain 
six, and France twenty-nine, whereas the 
United States has one hundred and thirty- 
seven. 

Yet the task of assimilation is not hopeless. 
The immigrant himself may resist it; his 
sons and daughters may be no more than 
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half- American; but the grandchildren are 
almost invariably American in the full sense of 
the word. Indeed, the best class of immigrants 
need to be boiled in the caldron but a short 
time before they become homogeneous with the 
natives. 
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SPIRITUAL FORCES. 

ot infrequently one hears remarks upon 

the growing lack of interest in churches 

and in religion, and upon the decreasing 

number of men who attend religious meetings. 

Two incidents, widely separated geographically, 

show how inadequate and unjust such generali- 
zation may be. 

The Convention for Religious and Moral 
Education met lately in Chicago. Not only in 
numbers and in the representative character of 
the attendance did the convention surprise even 
those most interested, but also in the number 
of men who attended and listened and took an 
active part. 

Three thousand people were present when the 
convention opened, and eight out of ten of them 
were men. Some, naturally, were ministers, 
but more were laymen—men engaged in busi- 
ness, in teaching, in the practice of the profes- 
sions. Many of them had come many miles to 
tell what was in their hearts, and to learn 
more about the spiritual and moral life. 

While this convention was in session a course 
of lectures was in progress in Boston. The 
subject was the great religious leaders of 
America. Men of widely differing beliefs set 
forth the story of such diverse personalities 
as Edwards, Channing, Bushnell, Beecher, 
William Penn. 

The time of these lectures was at half past 
four, of an afternoon in the middle of the week. 
Some one asked one of the sponsors for the 
course why so unusual an hour had been 
chosen. ‘‘Because,’’ he said, ‘‘a great many 
business men expressed a desire to hear the 
lectures, and that time was convenient for 
them.’’ 
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READING LETTERS. 


unt Mary laid down the last sheet of the letter 
she had just received, and pushed her spec- 
tacles to the top of her forehead. 

“If there is such a thing on the face of the 
earth,” she declared, in the deliberate accents of 
extreme exasperation, “as a woman who can read 
a letter properly, I’d be willing to travel a hundred 
miles to see her!” 

Aunt Mary’s niece gazed at her in astonishment 
not unmingled with disapproval; such wholesale 

1 tion d to leave small loophole for 





escape. 

“What do you mean, Aunt Mary?” she ex- 
claimed. 

Aurt Mary smiled grimly. 

“I mean what 1 said,” she returned. “For 
instance, there’s Anne Putnam. Her hands are 
about as full as they can be, and I wrote her I 
could just as well as not make up two or three 
dresses for little Annie if she’d send me arm and 
skirt measurements. Here’s her letter. She’s as 
grateful as she can be, and she’s sent a package 
of cloth, but, there isn’t a word of the measure- 
ments from beginning to end. I shall have to 
write again and wait till 1 hear, or else make the 
things up by guess. 

“Then there was Jane Cortwell’s last letter. 
There’s some excuse for Anne, for she’s worked 
to death, but Jane hasn’t anything to do. That’s 
what ails her, I believe, though she ealls it nerves. 
Well, as I was saying, 1 wrote Jane to send me a 
line by return mail telling me how Sam Potter’s 
wife was. She had to go to the hospital, you 
know, and I thought maybe a letter would please 
her—if she came through all right. You wouldn’t 
think anybody would overlook a thing like that, 
would you? But Jane wrote six pages and never 
even mentioned the Potters. 

“And ’tisn’t only things like that; that might be 
carelessness in the answering, not the reading. 
But I remember when somebody made us all fly 
round because a friend was coming that day until, 
happening to glance at the letter a second time, 
she discovered that she had misread the date—she 
wasn’t coming for a week. And | remember —’”’ 

But Rosamund interrupted. Her pretty face 
was flushed and her voice full of distress. 

“Don’t, aunty, please! I hadn’t realized before. 
I’m so ashamed.” 

Aunt Mary looked at her and her frown melted. 
“There,” she declared, “the sermon’s over! I 
won’t say a word more. That is,” she added, 
cautiously, “I won’t till I get another letter.” 
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A SPOILED HEIRESS. 


ircus parades were unknown to the small boys 

of three centuries ago; but those who viewed 

the cavalcade of the young Countess of Northamp- 

ton, setting forth upon a journey, saw something 

almost as interesting. Mrs. Mead, in her recent 

book on Milton’s England, quotes the curious 

letter in which the young bride told her husband 
exactly what she expected of him. 

“T pray and beseech you,” she wrote, “to grant 
me, your most kind and loving wife, the sum of 
2,600 pounds quarterly to be paid. Also I would 
have 600 pounds quarterly to be paid for the per- 
formance of charitable works; and those things I 
would not, neither will be, accountable for. Also 
I will have three horses for my own saddle that 
none would dare to lend or borrow; none lend 
but I, none borrow but you.” 

She also desired, besides many other expensive 
luxuries duly priced, twenty gowns, a pearl neck- 
lace, six or eight gentlemen for attendants and 
two gentlewomen; and for the last she “must 
and will have for either of them a horse.” Also, 
she must have “two coaches, one lined with velvet 











to myself, with four very fine horses; and a coach 
for my women, lined with cloth and laced with 
gold. Also, at any time when I travel I will be 
allowed not only coaches and spare horses for me 
and my women, but I will be having such carriages 
as shall be fitting for all; orderly, not pestering 
my things with my women’s, nor theirs with their 
chambermaids, nor theirs with their washmaids.” 

Yet this very fine lady had once travelled in a 
decidedly ignominious fashion. When her father, 
Sir John Spencer, then Lord Mayor of London, 
forbade her marriage to William, prospective 
Lord of Northampton, she “must and would” 
have him none the less. Therefore he came for 
her disguised; and when Sir John casually be- 
stowed sixpence on a baker’s boy with a large 
covered barrow, who had come to bring bread, it 
was only to discover too late that the supposed 
bread was his daughter Elizabeth, and that her 
noble lover had trundled her safely away to 
matrimony in the barrow. 
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HIS HEAD AND HANDS. 


hen a brilliant pupil at length overtakes his 

master in their chosen art, and perhaps 
surpasses him, interesting developments are likely 
to occur in their personal relations. 

A fellow pupil with John S. Sargent in the famous 
studio of Carolus Duran has recently given an 
amusing account of the older painter’s failure to 
realize at first the value of his former student’s 
time or the dignity of his position. 

In the studio the young aspirants for fame often 
served their master as models at his request, and 
were pleased to do so. Mr. Sargent had been 
called upon especially often to pose for hands— 
his own being singularly shapely and expressive. 

After he had left, and had set up a studio of his 
own, Mons. Carolus Duran continued his demands, 
to which Mr. Sargent, at much inconvenience, 
good-naturedly submitted. But his engagements 
with his sitters became more numerous as his 
reputation grew, and at length there came a day 
when a hurry call to come at once to pose for 
hands in the old atelier had to be politely declined. 

The master could not understand it. Such 
effrontery was incredible, particularly as he had, 
not long before, painted in the head of the 
offending individual among the decorations of the 
ceiling of the Luxembourg Palace, with those of 
his other favorite pupils. 

A few days after Sargent’s refusal to pose for 
him, Carolus met a friend to whom he had already 
told his anger at his recalcitrant pupil. 

“Well,” said the friend, “how is it with Sargent? 
Have you made up? How is he?” 

“Ah, no,” said Carolus, and he looked sad and 
his shoulders went up. ‘‘How is it with Sargent? 
It’s all over—it’s all over. I have been to the 
Luxembourg. I went and got a ladder, and I 
painted out his head.” 

‘And Sargent, you know,” says the narrator, 
“has never been heard of since!” 

Most of us have heard of the painter of the noble 
prophets in the Boston Public Library, and of so 
many wonderful portraits; but it is true that his 
countenance does not, with those of his other 
bright studio-comrades, since known to fame, look 
down upon the visiting tourist from the ceiling of 
the Luxembourg. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER, FARMER. 


he editor of the new collection of Webster’s 

letters, Dr. C. H. Van Tyne, says that Web- 
ster was naturally a farmer. To his last hours 
he looked back longingly to the boyhood days 
“when no cock crew so early that I did not hear 
him.” Those letters of Webster which Doctor 
Van Tyne has put in a section entitled, “Daniel 
Webster, the Farmer of Marshfield,” show what 
an intimate knowledge he had of every variety of 
fruit, grain and vegetable. He listed the cattle, 
measured them, and insisted that steers must be 
as well “trained and drilled as a couple of waiters 
at the Astor House.” 

In the midst of state business Webster writes 
from Washington in 1840 to his farmer on his 
estate in Franklin, New Hampshire: 

“I wish I could say when Congress will adjourn. 
One of my first visits when I get to Boston will be 
to Franklin. Remember the turnips. ... Sow 
about June 20th—I sow in drills 28 inches apart— 
that admits the plow. Has Seth Weston sent you 
your plow? The land should be plowed just 
before sowing, the seeds soaked, so as to start 
quick, and then the turnips will get ahead of the 
weeds. I hope you will make the fields shine this 
year.” 

The turnips seem to have prospered, for in the 
fall Webster writes from the Franklin farm to 
his wife : 

“John [his farmer] had a severe fit of illness in 
the summer, arising, I suspect, from overwork ; 
but he is now quite restored. When we saw him 
he was fearful that the drought would much 
diminish his crops, but they came on better than 
he expected. He beats all N. H. for turnips & 
carrots.” 

While Webster was in Washington he never 
forgot his farm, and wrote to all his family and 
Servants for news. 

“You must all take a day, to make out a 
despatch. Tell me the present state of things as 
fully as you can, in all respects—farming, cattle, 
oxen, Cows, calves, sheep, lambs, goats & kids— 
horses, mares & colts, & swine & pigs.” 
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HEROIC TREATMENT. - 


thy take a bath at Tiflis is to court a wonderful 
experience. Abundant springs of water, 
Strongly impregnated with sulphureted hydrogen, 
supply the building, and in its vaulted chambers, 
far below the street, there is no sound but the 
splash of the fountain and the rolling echo of one’s 
Own voice. Henry Norman gives a description 
of the masseur who presides over the bath and 
makes its most eccentric feature. 
“He is a Persian, who speaks but a word or two 
of Russian. His head is shaved, a rag is twisted 
round his waist, and his feet are dyed orange. 
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“First, he rubs you, and then suddenly, as you lie | 


face downward on the marble slab, he is upon 
your back, his feet dug into your spine, his hands 
grasping your shoulders, to increase the pressure. 
Slowly, with skilful appreciation of every muscle, 
his feet grind up and down your back. They 
encircle your neck ; they are on your head. 

“Then he vaults lightly off, and in a moment, 
from a linen bag filled with soap, he has squeezed 
clouds of perfumed bubbles, and you are hidden 
in them from head to foot as completely as if 
you had fallen into a snow-drift. You are not 
absolutely bruised, but you are clean.” 


THE ALEXANDER COLUMN. 


‘he young King of Italy is a good judge of art, 
and on his visit to the tsar was struck by 
nothing so much as the Alexander Column before 
the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. His own 
capital, as the Art Amateur points out, possesses 
the famous Trajan and Antonine pillars, besides 
fifteen great Egyptian monoliths shaped hundreds 
of years before Moses was born; but the Alexan- 
der Column is the largest single stone ever cut and 
polished by human hands. It is said that when 
Tsar Alexander I. entered Paris with the allied 
sovereigns, as a victor, he looked up at the Ven- 
déme Column, bearing Napoleon on high. 


“God forbid,” the young ae exclaimed, 
“that I should ever occupy so giddy a place! No 
man is worthy of it. To me it seems profane. I 
have learn e littleness of even the greatest of 
mankind.” Z 

After his death his brother, Nicholas L., re- 
membering his words, decided to erect a unique 
monument to his memory. He gave orders that a 
shaft eighty-four feet long should be cut from the 
granite rock. Impossible as the feat seemed, it 
Was more than accomplished. From the mountain 
was cleared a stone one hundred feet long, which 
the literal-minded quarrymaster quickly reduced 
to the required length. ts 

An eye-witness says that Victor Emmanuel III. 
of Italy looked at the magnificent shaft wistfully. 

Rome is building a ~~ monument to his grand- 
father. Will it, when finished, bear comparison 
with that frsat granite shaft topped by its bronze 
figure of Religion, erected to the memory of the 
tsar who was great enough to be humble? 
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KNEW WHAT MAN CAN DO. 


story of James B. Eads, the engineer of the 

great bridge at St. Louis, points to the kind 

of spirit that was in him, which did far more than 

his technical skill to make him a great man. The 

story is told by Col. Frank A. Montgomery in 
“Reminiscences of a Mississippian.” 


When Eads was presenting to the committee of 
the House the plan which he had devised for 
rendering permanent the channel of the Missis- 
sippi River, there was on the committee a man 
— Jones, from a mountain district in Ken- 

ucky. 

This man, whose presence in Congress, not to 
say in this committee, was one of the many unex- 
— mysteries of American politics, continually 

nterrupted Eads with foolish questions, and an- 
noyed a man who was bent on giving to the 
committee the best of his knowledge. 

Presently he said, “Captain Eads, do you believe 
it possible to control the waters of the Mississippi 
River so as to prevent overflows?” 

Eads looked at him a moment and then said: 

“TI should have great contempt for the human 
mind if I did not believe it could do it.”’ 

That speech had in it much of the American 
faith in the ability of man to do what has not been 
done before, a faith that in this case gave us a 
= work by which all the people of the Union 

ave been benefited, for prosperity to the delta 
- ond Mississippi has meant prosperity to many 
states. 
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A GREAT MAN WORSTED. 


n an interesting case where Rufus Choate and 
Daniel Webster were both retained by a 
Boston shipping house, Mr. Choate examined the 
witnesses. He had before him in the witness- 
box one of the ship-owners, whom he wished to 
confuse, and consequently he began by asking a 
long and complex question. 


George Francis Train, who tells the story, says 
this question wound all round the case and 
straggled through every street in Boston. 

“You say,’ asserted Choate, “that you did so 
and so, that you went to such and such a place ; 
after this you did so and so, and then thus and so.’ 

But the man was an Irishman of perfect nerve 
and an unshaken coolness. Mr. Choate went on 
coiling up his question and tying knots in it; and 
when he had quite finished, the witness merely 
looked at him, and said, calmly: 

Fi a Choate, will yez be afther repating that 
again?” 

he bench and the spectators roared, Mr. 
Choate was worsted. Yet he won his case. 
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FUN BETWEEN FOES. 


fter.Gen. Ben Viljoen had captured the forts at 
Helvetia and the 47 gun Lady Roberts, his 
greatest exploit in the Anglo-Boer War, he had 


describes in his recent volume of “Reminiscences.” 


“I have been obliged to expel Lady Roberts 
from Helvetia,” he wrote to the British com- 
mander, “this lady being an undesirable inhab- 
itant of the place. I am glad to inform you that 
she seems quite at home in her new surroundings, 
and pleased with the change of company.” 

General Smith-Dorrien replied in the same spirit 
and tayo a 

“As the lady you refer to is not accustomed to 
sleeping in the open air, I would recommend you 
to try flannel next to the skin.” 
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QUAKER PARAPHRASES. 


 - book on Nantucket contains some stories 

that are well known to lovers of the good old 
town, but may not have been widely repeated. 
One of them hangs on the Quaker custom of 


numbering the months and the days of the week | 


instead of using the profane mythological names. 


A a schoolmaster set this copy on the 
blackboard for his writing class: 


Like a rose in 6th month. 
It was probably the same man who read to his 
scholars about Robinson Crusoe and his good man 
“Sixth Day.” 


A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. 








| Builds 100 Pires 

THE YANKEE FIRE ee o of Oi 
e x 

ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Agentseverinvented. Sample with 
terms prepaid, lic. YANKEE KINDLER O0O., BLOCK 66 BY, ILL. 


STAMPS 300.2! ait. Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 


Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Persia, ‘ unis, ete., and Album, 

10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 
ag. U, $.,25e. Agts. wid.,50%. 1903 List PREE. 
Ch.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,8t.Louis,Mo. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


The Lawrence Scientific School offers professional 
courses in Engineering ; Mining; Architecture; Land- 
seape Architecture ; Chemistr ; Geology; Biology; 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene (preparation for 
medical schools); Science for Teachers; and in Gen- 
eral Science. New_and enlarged equipment. For 
information address J.L. LOVE, Secretary, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 











Harvard Summer School. 


July 6 to August 14, 1903. 


83 courses in Arts, Sciences and in Physical Education. 
The work is designed for teachers, men and women. 
Reduced railway rates on account of the meeting of 
the National Educational Association in Boston. For 
pamphletsapply to J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


Harvard Dental School, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
35th Year begins Oct. ist. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics, one exercises uniformly distributed. 
Itsinfirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pampiilet address, 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





MALLEABLE 
IRON 
AND STEEL 


Ranges 


Where we have no dealer sold Direct 
at Wholesale Price. Malleable Iron 
will not crack, warp or break. Polished 
steel body requires no paint or enamel. 
Malleable frames make joints as tight as 
steam-boiler. Any equipment desired. 


Special Free Trial: 
We will ship anywhere any Monarch Range 
selected, freight prepaid, witiout a cent in advance. 
Give it 80 Daye’ Test. Then send the money or 
return Range at our cost. Postal will bring you 
catalogue, particulars and prices. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE GCO., 
412 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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REVERSIBLE 


Collars and Cuffs 


MtADE of Fine 
BS Cloth, and ex- 
actly resemble linen 
goods. Not to be 
confounded with pa- 
per collars and cuffs. 
Very convenient, 
stylish and economi- 
cal, perfect - fitting, 
and never ragged or 
uncomfortable. 


No Washing 
or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
of Cufls, 25c. By 30c. 


ee 





Send 6c. (in U.S. stamps) 

for a Sample Collar or 

Pair of Cuffs. NAME 

SIZE AND STYLE. he 
lilus. Catalog Free. , 

REVERSIBLE 

COLLAR CO., 

Dept. 9, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Strawberry or Mint. 


TFestino 


A new idea in confections. 


but fascinating in flavor. 


The perfect 
reproduction of nuts and fruit, to be is- 

sued from time to time, just to add to 

life the spice of variety. Number one is 

an Almond. Deceiving in appearance, 

You eat the shell, 
and discover within a kernel of almond flavor. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Everybody loves Nabisco SugarWafers. Served 
as the finishing touch to a banquet or with a 
beverage, they charm you with their indescrib- 
able delicacy and delicious flavoring of Cherry, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 


~~ 


v 
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_ Copyright 1908, Nations) Bisewis Company. 
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‘| Brushes Talk 


a little fun with General Smith-Dorrien, which he | 


| | Use a Scrubbing brush for a 
time, ordinary way with Soap- 
Use another just like it 

for same length time with 
Pearline -this illustration | 
shows what you'll find — © 
Soap brush badly worn. 
Pearline brush but little - 
Your Strength did the work- 
Your paint and brush gave 

out —- Save all by using 


~~ Pearline 


The best form’ 
of the best Soap 
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BY HOLMAN F. DAY 


’m the cookee o’ Sullivan’s crew 
That’s choppin’ at Chamticook Lake, 
And here is my jingle o’ plenty-to-do, 
Sing hey, for the fellers that bake. 
Oh, a mighty good hand is the cook, 
But there’s no one to say such for me; 
But what would he do to feed Sullivan’s crew 
If it wa’n’t for his leetle cookee? 
Whoo-ee! 
Whoo-ee! 
Git up for the grub’s on the tabe—yo hoo! 
The beans they are hot and the tea’s in the pot, 
Git up, there, Sullivan’s crew. 








I’m the earliest rooster that crows, 
The clock goes ker-lingle at four, 
Then it’s out o’ the bunk, hiper into my clothes 
While the cook he continners to snore. 
I have all the fires to build 
And the water to lug from the spring; 
—lIce is so solid it has to be drilled, 
And oh, how the frost it does sting! 
I sprinkle the biscuit to warm 
And I have to be sure o’ my book; 
If anything’s burnt or I’m heedless or gorm, 
I git a swift kick from the cook. 
And he us’ally fetches me one 
When I huneh him at half after four ; 
He says till I git it the day hain’t begun, 
And he slams me plumb out through the door. 
For the cook he stays mad ali the while, 
He never gits rest, he will say; 
For fifty-six men chawnk a turrible pile 
And are empty three times ev’ry day. 
So it’s hustle to bile and to stew, 
Sech eaters ye never did see 
As them bottomless nail-kags o’ Sullivan’s crew, 
And it’s tough for the cook and cookee. 
Whoo-ee! 
Whoo-ee! 
Git up for the grub’s on the tabe—yo hoo! 
The swagon is bilin’, the biscuit is spilin’, 
Hurroosh, there, Sullivan’s crew. 


I furnish the cook with the holes 
That he wraps his big doughnuts around ; 
I wash all the dishes and spiders and bowls, 
I dig the bean hole in the ground. 
I chop all the wood for the stoves 
And sweep up the camps good and neat; 
And then I snoop round on the lake in the coves 
A-lookin’ for deer for fresh meat. 
At snack-time I lo’d like a mule 
With baskets and dishes and grub, 
And huck to the cuttin’, tew mile as a rule, 
Where it’s “Say, git a move on ye, bub!” 
I pile the dry-kye nigh a log 
And bile ’em a big pot 0’ tea; 
I run and I chase and I work like a dog, 
But it’s never “I thank ye, cookee!”’ 
Whoo-ee! 
Whoo-ee! 
Come up for the snack has come out—yo hoo! 
Leave yer ax in the air and never ye care, 
It’s grub-time for Sullivan’s crew. 
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REV. JAMES CHALMERS’S WORK. 
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Stevenson was one 
for whom, his biog- 
rapher declares, he 





REV. JAMES CHALMERS. 


had a greater admiration 
than for any other man of 
modern times except 
General Gordon. This 
man was Rey. Mr. James 
Chalmers, one of the missionaries to New 
Guinea, who was murdered in 1901, while 
trying to make peace between two native tribes. 

Rev. Mr. Chalmers was a man of vigorous and 
magnetic personality, hasty and prejudiced at 
times, but of unfailing courage, endurance and 
optimism. The story of his life, of dangers 
defied and perils escaped, reads like the eleventh 
chapter of Second Corinthians. The story of 
the no less heroic life that shared his is not 
so well known. It may be read in Mr. Chal- 
mers’s autobiography. 

Mrs. Chalmers had no time to get initiated 
into her new life. Very soon after she reached 
the station Mr. Chalmers was compelled to go 
on one of his trips, leaving her in the care of a 
native teacher, and without a soul with whom 
she could talk. 

“‘T felt funny,’’ was her simple record of 
the experience—an experience which was often 
repeated, although when she understood the 
language it was not quite so lonely. 

Housekeeping, too, was a sore trial in that 
climate, where every sort of insect life abounded. 
Tarantulas and smaller spiders, ants and mos- 
quitoes and centipedes overran the house, and 





MRS. CHALMERS. 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





at night there were rats and mice besides. 
Moreover, if there were no other peril, there 
was again and again the fever. More than 
once Mrs. Chalmers nearly died of it when, her 
husband being away, there was no one to get 
medicine or cook food for her. For years the 
brave spirit kept the frail body alive, but the 
end came at last. In 1900 she died, worn out, 
as truly a martyr as her husband was a year 
later. 

Was it useless, the sacrifice of those great 
lives? A letter from a native teacher to one of 
the missionaries answers the question : 

‘*May you have life and happiness. At this 
time our hearts are very sad because Tamate 
[the native name for Mr. Chalmers] and 
Mr. Tomkins and the boys are not here, and 
we shall not see them again. I have wept 


much. My father’s, Tamate’s, body we shall 
not see again, but his spirit we shall certainly 
see if we are strong to do the work of God 
thoroughly and all the time till our time shall 
finish. 


‘*Hear my wish. It is a great wish. The 
remainder of my strength I would spend in the 
place where Tamate and Mr. Tomkins were 
killed. In that village I would live. In that 
place where they killed men, Jesus Christ’s 
name and His word I wouid teach to the people 
that they may become Jesus’s children. My 
wish is just this. You know it. I have 


spoken.’’ 
® @ 


A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


writer in Outing says that the grizzly bear, 

A like other ferocious and resourceful beasts, 

has his superstitious side, which inclines 

him at times to cowardice, and it was an accidental 

play upon this weakness which enabled a hunter, 

Mr. James B. Holmes of Pasadena, California, to 
live to tell the following story. 


In August, 1896, Mr. Holmes was chatting with 
a guide up among the Coast Range Moun 8, in 
, California. As they talked 
they heard a crackling of twigs behind them. 
“T believe it’s deer,” said Mr. Holmes. 
“No,” said the guide; but he oooee his mind 
a moment later, when the crackling became 


louder. 
ee deer, sure. Look out!” said Holmes, 
so 


Both men were then on their feet, waiting. Mr. 
Holmes had a rifle in his hands, and he and the 
ide stood watching the thicket above them, 
whence the crackling sound came. As they looked, 
the way nose of a grizzly was protruded throu: 
the foliage, and the men e~ ¢~ backward. r. 
Holmes is a crack shot, but he had never had 
experience with grizzlies. However, the nose of 
the bear made a fine mark, and he raised his rifle 
to blaze away. He was nearly twenty yards from 
the bear. Just as he was about to fire there was 
more crackling of brush, and two other and larger 
zzlies thrust their heads through the thicket 
ward the men. The ate turned pale. 

“Don’t shoot!” he called. 

Mr. Holmes lowered his rifle. 

“Run for the hill! Run for your life!” yelled 
the guide. 

Mr. Holmes did not catch the instructions to 
for the hill, but he ran. Near the crest of the hill 
was a clump of trees, and he made for them, 
hoping to find a shelter or a hiding-place. The 
bears, with frightful bellowings, went bounding 
over stones and chaparral after him. 

The old male grizzly was nearest. Just as Mr. 
Holmes felt the hot breath of this beast, he 
resolved to do something desperate. He wheeled 
round quickly, made a last effort to get his 
into position, and fired. Then he was knocked 


own. 

The bear buried his teeth in Mr. Holmes’s right 
leg just below the hip, tearing open the flesh. 
The pain was well-nigh killing. The female then 
came up and made a Vicious snap at his ribs, but 
succeeded a » Ragin | her teeth through a 
a h-box, which ignited the matches. 

he gave an angry roar, shook her head and 
snapped at his face, and he gave his head a feeble 
jerk. It was just in time. He heard the teeth 
snap in his face with a sound like the closing of a 
steeltrap. Then he swooned. When he recovered 
consciousness, and, rising, reconnoitered the situa- 
tion, he saw the larger bears, with the cub at their 
heels, disappearing in the brush. Peeping over 
the brow of the hill, he perceived the guide, who 
rushed toward him, ng: 

“Thank God, sir, you’re alive! It’s the narrow- 
est squeeze I ever saw; there was one chance 
in a million for you to escape alive from three 

~~~ That box of burning matches scared 

em off.’’ 
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SOME STORIES OF RUSKIN. 


ne gets the impression from reading of 
O Ruskin’s early years that he missed many 
of the privileges of healthy boyhood. 
When he was a man, he and a companion were 
out one day upon the mountainside. They passed 
a group of men, says a writer in the Strand Mag- 
azine, who were engaged in rough work with 
pickaxes. 


“How I wish,” said Ruskin, “I could do what 
those men are doing! I was never allowed to do 
any work which would have strengthened my 
back. I wasn’t allowed to ride, for fear of being 
thrown off; nor to row, for fear of being drowned ; 
nor to box, because it was vul I was allow 
to fence, because that was gen el.”? 

Sometimes, when he was iving with his parents 
at Denmark Hill, he would enjoy a surreptitious 
row on the river. “I used to be told,” says the 
same companion, “not to let his father and mother 
know where he had gone.” Ruskin was then in 
the forties. 

It is easy to read here a woman’s fears and 
pees and domination. Ruskin was always, 
quite properly. under his mother’s control; but it 
is possible that if he had had the outlet of reason- 
able athletics his destructive moods would have 
been less marked. It was during his residence 
at Denmark Hill that he was anathematizing 
something or somebody most unreasonably. 

’* said his mother, “you talk too much and 
you talk nonsense.”’ 

“Yes, mother,” Ruskin replied, as humble as a 
little boy, and changed the subject. 

Ruskin was not afraid to admit to others besides 
his mother that he was wrong. In a lecture at 
Oxford when he was Slade professor, Sir William 
Richmond defended the fame which the world had 
accorded to Michelangelo and Rafael. Formerly 
Ruskin had denounced Michelangelo, and was not 
very well pleased with Sir William for presenting 
the other side. When Ruskin recovered from the 
illness which had caused him to give up the Slade 
a, Sir William retired, that he — 

Il it again. Touched by this, Ruskin sent, asking 








if he might come down and dine with his former 
pupil, who was delighted to have him. At the 
close of a pleasant evening, Ruskin said: 

“Willy, why did you make that violent attack 
upon me about Michelangelo?” 

“Mr. Ruskin, because you talked nonsense,” 
replied Sir William. 

eanwhile Mr. Ruskin rose to go 

quite right, Willy,” he said, in his 
“It was nonsense.” 


. “You are 
candid way. 


Burd Farner 


like to think, for every stifled sigh, 
For every sudden check to coming tears, 
God makes a joy to blossom silently 
In deep of unborn years. 





It may be so; because, for every grain 
Left buried dark and silent in the field 
There will be golden fruit when comes again 
The glorious harvest-yield. 


Yea, it may be ;—for every form we place 

In the grave’s waiting arms, and leave alone 
Will be the shining of the spirit face 

When Heaven claims its own. 
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NAMING THE BABY. 


r. Johnson looked up from a letter he had 
been reading and smiled a thoughtful, 
reminiscent smile. ‘‘Well,” he said to his 

sister, who was fidgeting about the room, waiting 
for his news, “judging by Ella’s letter, they’ve had 
just about such a time naming that baby as people 
generally have with their first. You might as well 
sit while I tell you about it.” Miss Johnson sat 
down with an air of protest, but,with great alacrity. 


“Ella writes that she had some thoughts of 
calling the baby Laura, after mother,” said Mr. 
Johnson, with his finger at the first sentence of the 
letter, “but before she had a chance to mention it, 
Frank said he wanted the baby named for her. 
Then—well, I might as well read it out to you. 
Here’s what she says: 

“Of course I was pleased to have Frank want 
her named for me, but cigat away we began to 
have letters from the relatives. Aunt Myra said 
if the baby had her name, she should have all the 
family silver and something in the bank for a 
nest-egg. Frank’s mother wrote that if we felt 
like naming the baby for Frank’s grandmother, 
Hannah, she should real gratified, and there 
was a set of pearls and a gold necklace that would 
fall to our baby. 

“*While we were debating the matter, each of 
Frank’s three sisters wrote me, proposing a fancy 
name—Beatrice and Leonora and Francesca. We 
said them all over with Bennett, and couldn’t tell 
which sounded best. . 

“*Then came a letter from Cousin Mary, saying 
that she’d been looking up things in the genealog- 
ical rooms, and here was our chance to do honor 
to our only distinguished ancestress, Betsey, and 
she “trusted we would see the propriety of giving 
baby that revered name.” 

« “And yesterday I heard from Mattie Knowles, 
and she said of course there would be no hesita- 
tion in my mind about a name. As soon as she 
heard of the dear baby, she said to herself, “Now 
Ella can pay her loving tribute to the memory of 
her girlhood’s friend and companion, sweet little 
Julia Anne.” 

“So you can imagine, father, how much discus- 
sion has come from ail these letters, and how 

a ; I was when at last the matter was 
se om 


“Well, how was it settled, I’d like to know?” 
demanded Miss Johnson, impatiently; but her 
brother shook his head. 

“She doesn’t say,” he replied, at which Miss 
Johnson reached out her hand. 

“Give me that letter!” she cried, but her brother 
-_ ~ her grasping fingers. 

“Hold on!” he said. ‘“Here’s a crisscross on 
the first page that 1’d overlooked.’” 

Once more he adjusted his spectacles, and read 
the last words: 

“*Frank says perhaps you wouldn’t understand. 
but I said you would, that of course we’ve nam 
the baby Laura, just as I’d always intended.’ ” 
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A JAPANESE WIFE. 


here is a chapter in “Kotté,’’ Mr. Lafcadio 
ff Hearn’s latest book, which possesses unique 

interest. It contains the veritable diary of 
a Japanese woman of humble station, and besides 
giving incidents of her marriage and married life, 
shows, in some pathetic verses, that the mother- 
heart is the same in Japan as in America. The 
first entry in the diary runs thus: 


“On the evening of the twenty-fifth day of the 
ninth month of the twenty-eighth year of Meiji 
fees) the man of the o ite house came and 
asked, ‘As for the eldest daughter of this 
—_, is it agreeable that she be disposed of in 
marriage?’ ” 


The match was quickiy arranged; so quickly, 
indeed, that the wedding took place within a few 
days, and it was only the day before the ceremon 
—_ — went to tell her brother-in-law an 


mar ster. 
“I went to Goto’s,” she records, “but when I 
saw him I felt afraid to sa exactly what I had 
come to say._ 1 suggested it only by telling him, 
‘To-morrow I have to go to a stran house.’ 
Goto immediately asked, ‘As an 
daughter-in-law?’ After hesitating, 
‘Yes.’ ‘What kind of a person?’ Goto asked. 
answered, ‘If I had felt myself able to look at 
him long enough to form any opinion, I would not 
have put mother to the trouble of ing with me.’ 
‘Ainé san [Elder sister]!’ he exclaimed. ‘Then 
what was the use of going to see him at all? But,’ 
he added, in a more pleasant tone, ‘let me wis! 
e. luck.’ ‘Anyhow,’ I said, ‘to-morrow it will 


The bridegroom was a poorly paid doorkeeper. 
She was warned that he was exacting, but the 
diary records no complaints from the hard-workin 
wife; on the contrary, her affectionate conten 
soon becomes manifest, and there are entries show- 
ing duty diversified by inexpensive pleasures— 
visits to the cheap Japanese theater, walks into 
the country, a dinner of eels at a waterside 
restaurant. . 

Gradually, however, the joyousness fades from 
the pages; for her three children all died in 
babyhood. In Japan the humblest seek relief in 

oetic utterance in time of grief, and the heart- 

roken mother’s sorrow is poured out in piteous 
little snatches of verse. Even in the bare prose 
version, her lament for her little daughter does 
not become prosaic: 

“Never had I dreamed that such a thing could 
befall me. My only thoughts were as to how ~* 
Hatsu could ‘be reared. hen she grows up, 

t, we shall find her a good husband to make 

fe happy. So, never going out for pleasure- 
seeking, I studied only how to care for my little 
one—how to love and to cherish my husband and 
my Hatsu.... Now, while husband and wife, 








each clasping the hands of the other, make lament 
together, if any one pausing at the entrance should 
listen to their sorrow, surely the paper window 
would be moistened by tears from without.” 
After her third bereavement the mother herself 
faded and died, leaving the record of her brief 
wedded years inscribed in schoolgirl characters— 
for she was but slightly educated—on a few leaves 
— with a silken string, lying in her work- 
asket. 
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BREAKFAST IN PERSIA. 


ersians look on fruit as a staple food, and the 

P ordinary meal of the working classes and 

peasantry is a loaf of bread and a pound or 

two of grapes or apricots. The author of “In the 

Land of the Lion and Sun” says that meat is 

seldom eaten by the poor. He describes some of 
the favorite foods of the country. 


“Mast” is much consumed. This is curdled 
milk, and is made by adding a little curdled milk 
to fresh milk warmed. It is then left to cool, and 
the basin of curdled milk sets in a few hours 
leaving the cream on the top. For the first 
twenty-four hours this is sweet and delicious, but 
as a rule the Persian does not care for it until it 
has become slightly acid. When in this state 
about half a pint 2 to a quart of water forms 
buttermilk, or “doogh.” A little cut mint is 
added, and a few lumps of ice, and a cooling drink 
is made. It is without question a capital thirst- 
quencher in hot weather. 

Cheese, too, is much eaten for the morning meal 
with a little mint or a few onions. The banker a! 
Shiraz, to whom the government moneys were 
entrusted, a rich man, told me that he or any other 
merchant never thought of any more elaborate 
breakfast than these named above. 

It is told of a merchant in Ispahan, where the 
are notoriously stingy, that he purchased a sma 
piece of cheese at the New-year, but could not 
make up his mind to the extravagance of eating it. 
So, instead of dividing the morsel with his clerk. 
as the boy had fondly hoped, he carefully plac 
it in a clear glass bottle, and sealing the bottle 
told the boy to rub his bread on the bottle an 
imagine the taste of the cheese. This the pair did 
each morning. 

One day the merchant was invited to breakfast 
with a friend. He gave his clerk the key to his 
office, and a halfpenny to buy a loaf of bread ; but 
the boy returned, saying he could not get the door 
open, and although he had bought his bread, could 
not eat it without the usual flavor of the cheese. 

“Go, fool,” said the merchant, ‘“‘and rub your 
bread on the door! It is almost as satisfying as 
the bottle.” 
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CURED OF FORGETFULNESS. 


maid servant employed in a gentleman’s 
A family was at first very forgetful. The 

fault was especially annoying at meal- 
times, when something essential was sure to be 
lacking from the table. The New York Press 
tells how the head of the house effected a cure. 


One day the family were seated at the table 
and the bell was rung as usual. The maid hur- 
ried to the dining-room. 

“Maria,” said Mr. Jenkinson, “just run and 
fetch the big step-ladder down from the attic and 
bring it here.” 

Maria, who had been disturbed at her dinner, 
nt of dissatisfaction, but ran up the 

ree flights of stairs to fetch down the ladder. In 
about five minutes she returned to the room, 
panting with her exertion. 

“Now,” said Mr. Jenkinson, “put it up at that 
end of the room and climb to the top.” 

Maria did as she was told, although she wondered 
what it all meant. When she was at the top of 
the ladder, Mr. Jenkinson quietly observed : 

“Maria, you have now got a better view than we 
have; just look round and tell us if you can see 
any salt on the table. My wife and I could not 


find it.” 

A about the city the cards by which the 
board of health announces the presence of 

contagious disease, asked her mother what they 

meant. Her mother explained, and the child said, 

regretfully, ““We never have anything like that on 

our house.” 


— would not want it, would you?” said the 
mother. 

“Yes, I would!’’ replied the little girl, decidedly. 

Some weeks afterward the little girl was taken 
sick with chicken-pox, but was not confined to her 

.. On Sunday morning the mother noticed that 

people passing on their way to church turned to 

ze at the house and always went away ne. 

er curiosity was sroused, and she went the 
front parlor to investigate. In each of the front 
windows was a a placard made, evidently, b 
the little daughter from the side of a pasteboar 
box. On the cards she had printed: 

1 HAVE GOT 
CHICKEN-POX 
BAD. 
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SHE HAD HER WISH. 
little girl who had noticed on various houses 


e 
TOO PRECIOUS. 


village clergyman has this choice bit among 

his annals. One day he was summoned in 

haste by Mrs. Johnston, who had been 

taken suddenly ill. He went in some wonder, 

because she was not of his parish, and was known 

to be devoted to her own minister, the Rev. Mr. 
Hopkins. 

While he was waiting in the parlor, before seeing 
the sick woman, he beguiled the time by talking 
with her daughter. 

“T am very much pleased to know your mother 
thought of me in her illness,” he said. “Is Mr. 
- - ins away?” 

e lady looked unfeignedly shocked. 

“No,” she said. “Oh, no! But we’re afraid it’s 
some ing contagious, and we didn’t like to run 
any risks.” 

® © 


LEFT IN THE NEST. 


lady who had moved into a remote district 

A of the West found it almost impossible to 

keep her “help.” One after another, girls 

came on from her country home in the East, and 

were married before, as the deserted housewife 
said, they had time to wash the dinner dishes. 


Finally she sent for a severe-looking maiden of 
advanced years, who had no opinion of masculine 
blandishments. On the day of the maid’s arrival 
a miner called at the kitchen door for a glass 
of water. He looked at her, drank the water, 
expressed his thanks briefly, and then went round 
to the front of the house, where the mistress 
herself was sweeping off the steps. 

“Well,” said he, lazily, taking off his hat, “looks 
as if you’d got a nest-egg now! 
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A STRANGE CAT TALE. 
By Carolyn Wells. 


An Angora cat sat quietly in his home, 
Combing his long hair with a catacomb. 


Next he took a catsup from his pewter ladle, 
Then shook up his, caterpillar in his cat's-cradle, 


Then, lest he should suffer from dampness or fog, | He tied ‘neath his chin his ruffled nightcap, 


He threw on his fire another catalog. 
tt 


And curled himself up for a happy cat-nap. 
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GATHERING WOOL. 
By Laura E. Richards. 


Polly and Billy and Margery dear, 

You're learning but little to-day, | fear. 

Your clothes are neat, and your hands are clean; 
Sure, pleasanter little ones never were seen; 
But you've made a mistake in coming to school, 
For it seems that your trade is gathering wool. 


Gathering wool! Gathering wool! 
It seems that your trade is gathering wool. 


Your books lie open, and black and white 
The letters look up at you clear and bright. 
Big ones, little ones, short and tall, 

And pictures without any letters at all. 

But little you think of the book, ‘tis clear; 
Your thoughts are wandering far from here; 
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Out of the window, away from the school, 
Down in the meadows, a-gathering wool. 


Gathering wool! Gathering wool! 
Down in the meadows, a-gathering wool. 


Now wool is good, the white and the black, 
And useful for jackets to wear on our back; 
But suppose we leave the care of the sheep 
To the shepherd (who surely his flock will keep), 
And learn that the child who reads and spells 
Can read about sheep, or anything else; 

And that it would really be playing the fool, 
To spend all our school-time in gathering wool. 


Gathering wool! Gathering wool! 
To spend all our school-time in gathering wool. 
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TOMMY’S “THINKING TRIPS.” 


By Annie Stevens Perkins. 


lescent ward! There was more to see, and 

there were visitors. One of these, a blue- 
eyed girl, had left a scrap-book, and it was 
almost Tommy’s turn to have it. He had asked 
to have it last. 

When he told Miss Clara, the nurse, that he 
‘might want to take some trips,’’ she under- 
stood and smiled. She and Tommy had become 
fast friends. 

At last it was Tommy’s turn to take the 
precious serap-book! Miss Clara made him as 
comfortable as possible and left him. 

The first thing the big brown eyes saw was 
a butterfly—a large, beautifully colored butterfly ! 

Tommy leaned back and closed his eyes. 

The butterfly was on a rose-bush now, in 
front of a dear little house, and see! Two children 
come out of the house and ery, ‘‘Oh, there’s a 
lovely buttery !’’ And they chase the beautiful 
creature out across the soft lawn and into the 
field beyond, all spangled with daisies. And 
the little girl says, ‘‘Let’s pick the daisies. ’’ 

So the butterfly rests on a big swaying blos- 
som, then flies on, on, into the grove, where the 
sunshine makes patchwork on the needles 
instead of the needles making the patchwork, 


["‘escent ward! There was more ose, and 
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|and where a little brook sings to itself. But 


the butterfly loves sunshine, and away it sails 
over into the blueberry pasture, and ever so 
many children, picking berries, call, ‘‘Did you 
ever see a prettier butterfly?’’ And one of 
them—O dear! 

Tommy started up, forgetting for the instant 
that it was only a ‘‘thinking trip,” and then he 
really laughed when he saw the pretty picture 
butterfly quite safe on the scrap-book page. 

The next picture was a locomotive. ‘ Tommy 
shut his eyes again. 

There were high buildings now, and the train 
was going by some back yards where children 
played and clothes swung drying in the sun. 

**Tommy !’” 

The brown eyes opened with a smile in them. 

**My mother has come, and wants to see my 
little friend Tommy,’’ Miss Clara was saying. 
‘She has the book I told you I’d ask her to 
bring. I’ll read out of it some day.’’ 

**Oh, I thank you!” cried Tommy, feeling 
overwhelmed with riches. 

**Tommy,’’ she said, peeping into the scrap- 
book as she took that, too, ‘‘I see an elephant !’’ 

*‘Oh, there will be jungles!’’ cried Tommy, 
in delight. 
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A PARTY FOR BUFF. 


By Holman F. Day. 


at May. His tail was curled tidily across 

his feet, and his fur had been slicked down 

all nicely by his rough tongue. He had just 

stopped scrubbing his hooked paw over his 
nose and his ears. 

“*Buff,’’ said May, *‘you act as if company 


T™ old buff cat sat on the rugand looked up 


were coming; you seem to be getting readdy.’’ 
And then, as the buff cat winked lazily at 
May, a funny thought came to her. 

**Why not have a party for Buff ?’’ she asked 
herself. Then she asked the old cat a question : 
**Will you be real good and polite if I have a 
birthday party for you ?’’ And then with a purr 











And 
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ge THE PANTRY DOOR $€ 
if By Mary J. Colton 


Hickory stickory stock! 
| Tommy tried the lock; 


The lock it 


Was ever such luck?- 
2 & & 
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stuck- 
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in the 
blue stone 
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crock! 














- DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH 
“WE CHOSE THIS ONE.” 


the buff cat stalked along, and dug his claws | fiddles’’ in the town where May lived, and she 
into the hem of her dress. May knew that it | asked, ‘‘What are you doing that for ?’’ 
was his way of saying, ‘‘Yes.’’ **We are serenading Buff,’’ was the answer. 
So May told her little friends about her cat| Then May asked them to come in. Each 
party and set the date. She told Buff that he | guest had brought a gift for Buff. 
must be at the door to help her welcome the There were stuffed cats, candy cats, cotton 
guests. May set him down in a chair just | cats, pictures of cats, toy mice, pasteboard rats 
before the hour for the party, and tied ribbons | and cat mittens. Some brought little bundles 
on his neck. Buff never had liked to wear | of catnip tied up with pretty ribbon, and when 
ribbons, and he growled and scowled, and told | one of the sweet-smelling bunches was tossed 
May in cross cat talk that he did not want a | under the sofa to coax Buff out, the staring eyes 
party if one had to be fussed up like that. lost some of their green fire, for Buff liked catnip. 
All at once he jumped up a foot from the | Some little girls brought cat-echisms, cat- 
chair. Even May herself was scared for just a | alogues, cat-o’-nine-tails, and lots of other things 
moment. From outside in the yard came an | that seemed to belong to a cat party. 
awful noise. There were yowls and howls and| There was a cat-astrophe later, when May 
screechings. Buff leaped over the back of the | went to pull Buff from under the sofa to show 
chair and ran under the sofa, and his eyes were | the presents to him. He said, ‘‘Fis-s-sht}’’ 
all green and shiny. |and raised his forepaw in a naughty way, as 
May went to the door. There stood the | if to strike. Then he ran into the kitchen and 
dozen little friends whom she had invited to | hid under the stove and growled. 
the party. Each had a tin can with a string But mamma brought in some cake, and the 
run through a little hole in the bottom. And /|cat party went right on just as merrily as if 
each was drawing a piece of rosin down along | old Buff had politely and purringly thanked his 
the string. They called those things ‘‘cat- | little friends for their nice gifts. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, 4. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. RIDDLE. 
The omitted words form a proverb about March. I am of all shapes, colors, sizes, qualities, 


—wishes were horses, beggars could ride. materials and uses. I am found in the theater, 
8 the church, the restaurant, the street, the hedge 





A handful of —— dust is worth a king’s ransom. . . . " 
When poverty in at the door, love flies out at | 4nd the woods. I’m known to the baseball-player, 
the window. the athlete, the schoolmistress, the sentinel, the 
— time of peace prepare for war. milliner and the juryman. I’m applied to the 
There is no time the present. compass, and I’m eagerly looked for at Christmas. 
Consistency is jewel. I go on picnics, and remain carefully locked up 
The —— is not as fierce as they paint him. | athome. What am 1? 
— is a long lane that has no turn. 5 


Take the —— for the deed. “4 
—— to the ant, thou sluggard. HIDDEN GIRLS. 
—? = me Zyaegen into the fire. Fourteen girls’ names are concealed in this story. 
— fi »— son. or is always planning imes for 
Enough is as good ts — feast. hoo A - 
He tempers the wind to the shorn —. morning, before I : shout reache 

from Fred’s room, and as soon as I opened my 
' 











2. — cry from the little brothers told the news. 

. , Sister —— —— my camping suit inside my door, 

: CHARADE. | saying, “Put these on, Willie.” Her’ voice, 
Syaaste first is first person, too; although ——, —— clear, and a pleasure to listen 
I , never can be opened to you. to. It was cloudy when we started, but mother 
While second and third we together place said before we got to the —— —— would clear, 


To form a very important face. and it did. “Hark! What is that?” said mother. 
A face it 1s, without mouth or nose, “J believe it — —.” “Yes,” said father, 
No eyes possesses ; and yet, to those “jt is at the old —. —— —+« Fred there on an 
Who have learned aright this queer face to | errand, and told him to meet us there.” “I'll go 

read, ; find him,” said I, and I sprang out, trying to show 
It proves a wonderful help, indeed. my —— and agility at the same time. But my 
For in it our trust we usually place. foot caught, and [ fell flat, wrenching it badly. 
The whole may be mean, but ’tis never base. The little boys jumped out to help me. “Here,” 
said ——, ‘““—— on me, and I’ll get you up into the 
wagon.” But I had not much in his strength, 
and I said, “No, I'll —— —— board against the 
: P . : back of the wagon, and climb in that way.” 
I’m a quaint little sea-bird with dress plain and | Without further mishap we reached the picnic 








3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


neat, ground and stayed there till dewy —— —— shadow 
And I fish in a way of my own quite complete. cast o’er the land. “Now,” said Paul, “when we 
Skimming over the waves of my rocky retreat write this story we must —— —— —— to tell of 


I just dip in my bill, without wetting my feet. | Will’s attempt at flying from a high wagon seat.” 
Transposed, I’m what ladies find ever at hand, “Hush!” said mamma, who is always ready to 
Bringing thimble and needle in constant demand. | strangle at ——- —— malicious or unkind remark. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


(Coxonnss.—The Fifty - seventh Congress 
ended its second session March 4th and 
adjourned sine die. The total appropriations 
of both sessions were $1,554,000,000. The 
Fifty-sixth Congress appropriated $1,440,000, - 
000. About one-half of the increase is to pay 
for the Panama Canal. —— The President 
issued a proclamation, March 2d, summoning 
the Senate to meet in extraordinary session, 
March 5th, because of its failure to ratify the 
Panama Canal treaty and the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty during the regular session. 


ND OF THE DELAWARE DEADLOCK.— 
The Republican legislature of Delaware 
_ could not agree in 1895 on a candidate to succeed 
Anthony Higgins in the United States Senate, 
and adjourned without elect- 
ing any one. The Democratic 
legislature in 1897 elected 
Richard R. Kenney to the 
vacancy. In 1899 the Repub- 
licans, who had returned to 
‘| power, failed to agree and 
again adjourned, leaving va- 
cant the seat of Senator George 
Gray, whose term expired 
that year. The deadlock con- 
tinued in 1901, when Senator Kenney’s term 
expired, and for.two years the - 
state was unrepresented in 
the Senate. . The deadlock 
was finally broken March 2d, 
when James Frank Allee was 
elected to succeed Senator 
Kenney, and Lewis Heisler 
Ball was chosen as the suc- 
cessor of Senator Gray. They 
are both Republicans. Mr. 
Allee has been a state senator 
for two terms,- and is engaged in business with 
J. Edward Addicks, whose candidacy for the 
Senate “caused the deadlock. Mr. Ball has 
been state treasurer, and was a member of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress. He is a physician. 
REGON’s NEw SENATOR.— The Oregon 
Legislature, on the last day of its session, 
February 2ist, elected Charles W. Fulton, 
Republican, to succeed Joseph 
Simon, Republican, as United 
States Senator, and ended the 
deadlock which had begun 
with the first ballot early in 
January. Mr. Fulton was 
born in Ohio in 1853, was 
admitted to the bar in Iowa, 
and began teaching school in 
Oregon in 1875. He later 
returned to the practice of the 
law and became active in politics. He has 
been a state senator four terms, and a delegate 
to nearly every state convention since 1880. 
HE WESLEY BICENTENNIAL.— The cele- 
bration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of John Wesley was begun in New 
York, February 26th, with a large meeting 
addressed by President Roosevelt. Other meet- 
ings will be held in other parts of the world 
during the spring and summer. Most of them 
will occur on June 17th, the day when Wesley 
was born. The first Methodist society in 
America was organized in New York in 1766. 
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Cc. W. FULTON. 


HE JEFFERSON MEMORIAL.—The Thomas 

Jefferson Memorial Association, which 
proposes to erect in Washington a suitable 
memorial to the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, has issued an appeal for contri- 
butions. Admiral Dewey is president of the 
association. 


ICKSBURG ON THE YAzO0.—Vicksburg, 

which has been an inland city for several 
years because of a change in the course of the 
Mississippi and the filling up of the lake in the 
old river-bed, is once more a river city, as the 
national government has completed the canal 
for diverting the Yazoo River into the old 
Mississippi channel in front of the city. Until 
the channel was finished the Yazoo emptied 
into the Mississippi a few miles above Vicks- 
burg. The city was never before on the Yazoo, 
as was incorrectly intimated in this column, 
January 15th. 


aa Dratus.— George F. Bailey, for 
many years a partner of P. T. Barnum 
in the cireus business, is dead, at the age of 84 
years. He was born in Salem, 
New York, and was a country 
storekeeper in his youth.—— 
Richard J. Gatling, the in- 
ventor of the gun which bears 
his name, died February 26th, 
at the age of 84 years. He 
was born in North Carolina, 
and when a boy assisted his 
father in perfecting machines 
for sowing cotton and for 
thinning out cotton-plants. Later he invented 


R. J. GaTuna. 


several other agricultural machines, and in 1862 | 


he completed the rapid-fire gun that is now 
used by nearly all nations. 
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taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 
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MRS. RATH'S BABY. 





Tired Mother’s Touching Story of 
Anxiety and Suffering. 





Cuticura Brings Blessed Cure to SKin- 
Tortured Baby and Peace and Rest 
to Its Worn-Out Mother. 





It is no wonder that Mrs. Helena Rath was taken sick. Single- 
handed, she did all the housework and washed, cooked and mended for 


her husband, Hans, and their six children. 


After a plucky fight to keep 


on her feet, Mrs. Rath had to yield, and early in 1902 she took to her 
bed. What followed she told to a visitor, who called at her tidy home, 
No. 821 Tenth Ave., New York City. 


‘I hired a girl to mind the children 
and to do whatever else she could. I 
couldn’t stay in bed long. Sick as I was, 
it was easier for me to crawl around than 
to lie and worry about my little ones. So 
I got up after a few days, and let the girl 
go. I had noticed that she had sores on 
her face, hands and arms, but I paid no 
attention to that until Charlie, my 
youngest, began to pick and scratch him- 
self. He was then ten months old, and 
the girl had paid more attention to him 
than to any of the others. Charlie was 
fretful and cross, but as he was cutting 
teeth, I didn’t think much of that. Even 
when a rash broke out on his face I 
wasn’t frightened, because everybody 
knows that that is quite common with 
teething babies. Several of my others 
had it when little, and I thought nothing 
about it. 

‘*But the rash on Charlie’s poor little 
face spread to his neck, chest and back. 
I had never seen anything quite like it 
before. The skin rose in little lumps, 
and matter came out. My baby’s skin 
was hot, and how he did suffer! He 
wouldn’t eat, and night after night I 
walked the floor with him, weak as I was. 
Often I had to stop because I felt faint 
and’ my back throbbed with pain. But 
the worst pain of all was to see my poor 
little boy burning with those nasty sores. 

‘*T believed he had caught some disease 
from the girl, but some of the neighbors 
said he had eczema, and that is not 
catching, they told me. Yes, I gave him 
medicine, and put salves and things on 
him. I don’t think they were all useless. 
Once in a while the itching seemed to let 
up a bit, but there was not much change 
for the better until a lady across the 
street asked me why I didn’t try the 
Cuticura Remedies. I told her I had no 
faith in those things you read about in 
the papers. She said she didn’t want me 
to go on faith, nor even to spend any 
money at first. She gave me some Cuti- 
cura Ointment—I think the box was 
about half-full —and a piece of Cuticura 


The agonizing, itching and burning of the skin, as in eczema; 


frightful scaling, as in psoriasis ; 
scalp, as in scalled-head ; 
ringworm ; 





Soap. I followed the directions, bathing 
Charlie and putting that nice Ointment 
on the sores. 

‘*T wouldn’t have believed that my 
baby would have been cured by a little 
thing like that. Not all of a sudden, 
mind you. Little by little, but so surely. 
Charlie and I both got more peace by 
day and more sleep by night. The sores 
sort of dried up and went away. I shall 
never forget one blessed night when I 
went to bed with Charlie beside me, as 
soon as I got the supper dishes out of the 
way and the older children undressed ; 


when I woke up the sun was streaming | 


in. For the first time in six months I 
had slept through the night without a 
break. 


‘Yes, that fat little boy by the window 
is Charlie, and his skin is as white as 
a snowflake, thanks to the Cuticura 
Remedies. I think everybody should 
know about the Soap and also the Oint- 
ment, and if it is going to help other 
mothers with sick babies, go ahead and 
publish what I have told you.” 


MRS. HELENA RATH. 
the 


the loss of hair and crusting of the 
the facial disfigurements, as in pimples and 
the awful suffering of infants and anxiety of worn-out 


parents, as in milk-crust, tetter and salt-rheum —all demand a remedy 


of almost superhuman virtues to successfully cope with them. 


That 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Resolvent are such stands proven beyond 


all doubt. 
the strongest evidence. 


No statement is made regarding them that is not justified by 
The purity and sweetness, the power to afford 


immediate relief, the certainty of speedy and permanent cure, the abso- 
lute safety and great economy have made them the standard skin cures, 
blood purifiers and humor remedies of the civilized world. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold throughout the civilized world. PRICES: 


Cuticura Resolvent, 50c. 


per bottle (in the form of Chocolate-Coated Pills, 25c. per vial of 60) ; Cuticura Ointment, soc. per box, 


and Cuticura Soap, 25c. per tablet. 


Send for the great work, “ Humors of the Blood, Skin and Scalp, 


and How to Cure Them,” 64 pages, 300 Diseases, with Illustrations, Testimonials, and Directions in 


all languages, including Japanese and Chinese. 
French Depot, 5 Rue de Ia Paix, Paris. 


british Depot, 27-28 Charterhouse Sq., London, E. C. 
Australian Depot, R. 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Proprietors, Boston, U.S. A. 


Towns & Co., Sydney. POTTER DRUG 
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Zinc paint cracks; 

white lead chalks off. 

Patton’s 
SUN-PROOF Paint 


does neither. Guaranteed to wear 


for five years. 
PITTSBURGH Pyare. ba | Co., General Dis- 
tributers, Send for 


of Paint Know 
and Advice (free) Aa 
PATTON PAINT CO., 
St., Milwaukee, 
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“ SUCCESS IS ATTAINABLE BY ALL. 
ONLY THE FEW MAINTAIN IT.” 


Goodell ™« Cutlery 


HAS DONE BOTH. 
It is Honestly Made. 
It is wen 3s Finished. 
It is Carefully Inspected. 

Quality combined with LL makes — 
the popular brand with peop) 
refinement. Having it on your table isa mangle 
of good breeding. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N.H.,U.8.A. ff 





$25,000 REWARD 


will be paid to any one who 
can disprove this statement. 


Because W. L. Douglas is 
the largest manufacturer he 
can — cheaper and pro- 
duce his shoes at a lower 
cost than other concerns 
which enables him to sell 
shoes for $3.50 and $3.00 
equal in every way to try 
sold elsewhere for $4 and $5. 
The Douglas secret process 
of tanning bottom soles pro- 
duces absolutel , pure leath- 
more flexible, and will wear longer than 
other tannage in the world. 
e sales have more than doubled the it four 
which eres its superiority. hy not 
ive W, L. Douglas shoes a trial = save money ? 
aie Spovenans 1899 Sales: ®2,203,883.21 
in Busin 1902 Sales 5, 024,340.00 
A gain Of 82, $20, 20,456.79 in Four Years. 
Ww & , SEvouse ss CILT EDCE LINE, 
mapared with Other Makes. 
—. "hast imported and American leathers, Heyl’s 
Patent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Calf, Vici Kid, Corona 
Colt, and National Kangaroo. Fast Color Eyelets. 
H s The genuine have W. L. DOUGLAS 
Caution + names and price stamped on bottom. 
Shoes by mail, 25c. extra. Mlus. Catalogue free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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HE PRECIOUS PEARL is produced, at least 
in many cases, by the presence of a minute 
parasite in the shell-secreting mantle of the 
pearl-oyster and other mollusks from which 
pearls are obtained. A spherical sac forms 
around the parasite, which becomes a nucleus 
about which the substance of the gem is gradu- 
ally built up in concentric layers. Sometimes 
the parasite remains at the center of the pearl, 
and sometimes it migrates from the sac before 
it has become hopelessly imprisoned. Reasoning 
upon these facts, Dr. H. Lyster Jameson, to 
whose efforts the discovery of some of them is 
due, suggests the possibility of the artificial 
production of marketable pearls by infecting 
beds of pearl-oysters with the particular species 
of parasites that are known to attack such 
mollusks with the effects above described. 
ew Facts For MARKSMEN.— A recent 
series of experiments, made in Germany, 
on the vibrations set up in gun-barrels by the 
effects of firing, indicates another allowance that 
the expert marksman should make for the 
individual peculiarities of his rifle. The shock 
of firing sets the particles of the gun-barrel 
oseillating in elliptic curves, producing deflec- 
tions of the barrel. The periods of vibration 
in different rifles vary between one twenty-fifth 
and one five-hundredth of a second, and the 
experiments indicate that a small-bore gun is to 
be preferred to one of large caliber becausé the 
bullet can leave its muzzle before the deflection 
of the barrel has become considerable. 
‘as 5 
Hy THERE ARE WHITE FEATHERS.— 
No white pigments have been found in 
feathers, and the whiteness of white feathers is 
ascribed to total reflection of light from their 
exposed surfaces. Some have supposed the 
reflection to be from air spaces, or bubbles, in 
the feather structure, but R. M. Strong, of 
Haverford College, says that the white effect is 
mainly dependent, as in the case of snow or 
powdered glass, upon the small size of the 
structural elements. These have a large number 
of surfaces so placed for any position of the 
eye that there is a maximum reflection to the 
eye, and almost no absorption by the unpig- 
mented feather substance. 


AS ARTIFICIAL CoMET.—Prof. E. L. Nichols 

and Mr. G. F. Hull of Cornell University 
have obtained a very accurate reproduction of a 
comet’s tail while experimenting with the pres- 
sure of light upon floating particles of extreme 
minuteness, A powder consisting of emery and 
the spores of puffballs was put in a vacuum 
tube from which the air was exhausted as com- 
pletely as possible. When the rays from an 
are-light were concentrated upon the powder 
the lighter particles were seen to be blown out 
as if repelled by the light, presenting a striking 
resemblance to a comet’s tail. According to 
Arrhenius and others, this is analogous to the 
way in which the sun actually produces the tails 
of comets. The experimenters found that the 
effect upon the powder was of the same order of 
magnitude as would be expected from the value 
of the pressure of light deduced by them from 
other experiments. 


CIENTIFIC PHONOGRAPHY.— An attempt 
is being made by the Academy of Sciences 
of Vienna to turn the phonograph to account as 
an important registering instrument for science. 
One intended application is in the study of 
various languages and dialects which are now 
in the course of development or of extinction. 
Three scientific expeditions recently sent out 
by the academy have been equipped with 
specially designed phonographs intended for the 
investigation of languages, and other phenomena 
depending upon sound-waves. In order to 
secure permanent records the academy has 
devised a method of metal-plating the wax 
records so that they will serve as phonotypes 
from which fresh wax plates may be cast at 
any time. Similar efforts to utilize the phono- 
graph for scientifie purposes have been made 
elsewhere, but the Vienna scheme is on a 
larger scale, ar 
ALT LAKE MAy RIsE AGAIN. — The 
Great Salt Lake of Utah is so remarkable 
a natural curiosity that the anxiety awakened 
among the inhabitants near its shores by its 
recent rapid fall must be shared, to a certain 
extent, by all Americans. On December 1, 
192, the gage at Garfield Beach showed 
that the waters had sunk 11 feet and 7 inches 
below the level they occupied at the close of 
1886, the year in which the last rise of the lake 
terminated. In the opinion of Mr.- L. H. 
Murdoch, of the Weather Bureau, it is a 
mistake to charge this fall almost entirely to the 
draining away of water used in the irrigation 
of surrounding lands. Three or four feet of the 
decline may be due to that cause, but the rest, 
Mr. Murdoch thinks, is a result of the cycle 


of relatively dry weather which has prevailed | 


since 1887, With the return of a wet eycle, he 
predicts, the lake will rise again almost to the 
levels recorded in the sixties and seventies, 
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Feverish Colds 


open all natural outlets 
by the mild but thorough 
action of Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient. 


“Children like it.” 





THE JARRANT co. 
New York 





WAS REFUSED LIFE-INSURANCE. 
REJECTED ON ACCOUNT OF “COFFEE HEART.” 


Life-insurance companies have fully established 
the fact that the use of coffee causes an organic 
derangement of the heart, shortening the long 
beat and imperiling life. For this reason habitual 
coffee-drinkers are refused life-insurance in many 
cases. A well-known merchant of White’s Creek, 
Tenn., proprietor of a large store there, says: 
“Three years ago I was examined for life-insur- 
ance, and to my surprise was rejected because my 
heart action was at times out of place fifteen 
beats in sixty. 

“I consulted several good doctors, and was 
invariably asked by them, ‘Do you drink ardent 
spirits, use tobacco or drink coffee?’ To the first 
I answered, ‘Very little,’ to the second,“No,’ to the 
last, ‘Yes,’ and they would all say, ‘Quit coffee.’ 

“I determined to do this. I had read about 
Postum Cereal Coffee, and bought and used it, and 
I liked it as well as the best of real coffee, and as 
a result of its use in place of coffee I find myself 
without a skip in my heart action, and I can get 
insurance on my life cheaper by twenty-five per 
cent. (notwithstanding the advance in age) than 
I could when I first commenced using Postum.” 
Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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tie folds ; 4 under and outer rims are covered with 
oe The side patos consists of 
an taperted © Silk a roses with 
natural foliage. ” The front is" ornamented with an 
steel or jet buckle. drape of 9 > 
taffeta on the bandeau and a knot of the same 
material at the —— pres the finishing touch to 
this truly artistic cr 
Bre ou cap order it in Black, Wate ory, Navy Btye, 
rown, Tan, Red or Straw color. In ordering write 
r Pattern Hat No. 3. State Black, White, or color 
4 desire. Send at once and Hat will be delivered 
y return express. If you Lf the Hat better and 
more stylish than you can buy o Sg od home miieer. 
pay the express agent $1.95 and have the satisfac- 
Fon of wearing a Hat copied after one of bg newest 
imported pattern Hats shown ee seaso 


ps Art Cata. 
ever issued. It tells how you a buy and wear the 
very newest Paris styles for much less than you would 
ordinarily pay. Trimmed Hats from 99c. to $15 each. 


TODD, SMITH & CO., 12-14 Madison St., Chicago, I. 
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A 1 Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 

=" can fly it. Tandems delight 

both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
yw mail, 10¢c., 3 for 2&e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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for colleges. schools, societies, 
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Either of the oy s les shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desi 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 
in Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Semple 25ets 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
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removes hangnails. 
Fits your purse or pocket 
a complete manicure set. 
Sold everywhere. 
By Mail 25 Cents. 
H. C. Cook Co., 91 Main St., Ansonia, Ct. 


For 30 days to the readers of 
The Youth’s Companion. 
A Very Fine Eight-Day 


MANTEL CLOCK, 


or China Tea Set, or Toilet Set, or Parlor 
Lamp, or Watch, and many other articles too 
numerous to mention, with an order of 20 Ibs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a tb., or an as- 
sorted order of Teas and Baking Powder. 

Must mention Youth's Companion to obtain premium. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
P. 0. Box 1 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 








w York gone wild over ‘‘ Clover Harmonophones.’’ 
with” a little practice anybody can trill like a bird, 
imitate a church organ, and do other marvelous mu- 
eon ~ag Post-pa d2ec., with full instructions how 
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GIN AND TREATMENT OF STAMMERING containing 200 pages, | the of 
pages. Enclose six cents in stamps to pay postage. —_ 
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as 4 valuable and | Author of «The Practical Treat- 
ment of Stammering and Stutter. 
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Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter - century 
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es of the Sink, when neglected, 
not Taye bad, but are undesirably attractive 
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NEAL’S ENAMEL 


the handy, economical kind, is used. 

»every housekeeper 
A Sample Free } who will send nus her 
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the dealer from whom she buys 
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Petite will also send an instructive 
booklet ro Enamels and Enameling. 
New Era Prepared House Paint 

absolutely pure, lasts for years 
ACHE WHIT LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. E, Detrott, Mich. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Easter 
Suits and Skirts 
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garments possible, but 

every year s experience 
raises the standard. There- 
‘ore this year’s new and 
smart designs show better 
shape, better materials and 
lower prices than ever 
before. 

Write for Catalogue and 
samples of the materials from 
which we make our garments. 
Every garment is made espe- 
cially to order, thus insuring 
the perfection of fit and 
finish. lf the garment 
which we send does not fit 
and give satisfaction, send 
it back promptly and we 
will refund yourmoney. 
No matter where you live, 
we pay express charges. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


New Suits, well-tailored, 
showing many varia- 
tions of the prevail- 
ing fashions, from 
Paris models, $8 to 
$35. 


Etamine Costumes in styles to prevail during the 
coming season, the most fashionable costumes 
for dress occasions, $12 to $35, 

New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and Summer 
weight materials, look cool and feel cool, too, 

to $20. 

Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, Jaunty 
Jackets, Travelling Dresses, Etc. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; they 
will be sent free by return mail. A postal will 
bring them. Order what you desire. Our aim is 
your satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














A Telegraph Student’s 
Experience. 

For four months I have attended 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy. 
-_ While here I have 
not only earned my 
board, but thirty 
dollars cash addi- 
| tional. Any young 
| man who is willing 
to do some work 
out of school hours 
can easily pay his 
way here. The 
school is first-class, 
and is able to place 
its graduates in paying positions on 
various Railroads, and furnish them 
passes to travel on. I am graduated 
to-day, given a pass, and sent to fill an 
order from the Superintendent of the 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 

(Signed) W. DELL JOHNSON, 
Formerly of Paxton, Ill. 
February I, 1903. 


What do you think of Mr. Johnson’s experience 





in gerne Telegraphy at Valentines’ School? He 
paid us $45.00, 80 you see it only cost him $15.00 to 
earn telegraphy and get a good situation with a 
first-class railway company. Mr. Johnson is as 
certain to make his mark in his chosen profession 
as the sun rises and sets, Come and spend a few 
months with us. Your chances are just as good as 
r. Johnson’sa. 


Write for our catalogue. It’s FREE. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Drawer X, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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PTOMAIN - POISONING. 


HIS is a term used popularly to 
designate the symptoms due 
to poisoning by damaged food. 
Like many other popular 
terms,—and not a few scien- 
tifie ones,—it is not strictly 
correct, for in the great major- 
ity of cases of food-poisoning 
the offending matter is not a 
ptomain at all, but a poison 

elaborated by certain bacteria present in the 
food. This poison may already exist in the food, 
or it may be preduced in the sufferer’s body 
after the bacteria have been admitted. In other 
cases the food has not begun to putrefy, nor has it 
been contaminated with poison-producing bacilli, 
but is in itself poisonous. This happens in mush- 
room-poisoning and in poisoning by certain kinds 
of fish. 

Preserved foods—canned, cold-storage, pickled 
—are those most commonly responsible for poison- 
ing, since the bacteria which make the poison or 
induce ptomain formation have then a longer time 
in which to develop. The bacteria of putrefaction 
in spoiled fresh meat are often of a comparatively 
harmless kind, so far as their effect upon the 
living organism is concerned, and by their rapid 
growth they choke the other and more noxious 
kinds, and prevent their development. 

When the food contains ready-formed poisons 
the symptoms come on soon after eating, and 
usually disappear rapidly if a fatal ending is 
averted; but when the food contains noxious 
bacteria which are, as it were, dormant, and need 
the conditions found in the living body in order to 
multiply, a certain period elapses, from several 
hours to a day or more, before the dangerous 
symptoms declare themselves. 

The symptoms of food-poisoning naturally vary 
in intensity according to the nature of the poison, 
its amount, the susceptibility of the individual, 
and so On. There may be only an acute indiges- 
tion, marked by nausea, vomiting, and perhaps 
diarrhoea, or the poison may overwhelm the 
nervous system, causing collapse, convulsions, 
unconsciousness, paralysis, and then death. 

The first thing in the way of treatment is to get 
rid of the offending material by emetics and 
purgatives, although nature generally attends to 
that with the first signs of poisoning. After that 
a cleansing of the intestinal tract from the disease 
germs may bé called for, and stimulants for the 
flagging heart and the oppressed nervous system. 
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INDIAN SOD HOUSES. 


he finest house ever designed by a redskin is 

the sod house of the Wichitas, a tribe that at 
present live in southern Oklahoma. They are the 
only tribe that ever accomplished successfully 
the erection of a sod structure. Soon they are to 
abandon these huts and take up their humdrum 
reservation life in two-room frame shacks, which 
the government is building for them. The Scien- 
tifie American says that there are only about 
fifty old men of the tribe alive to-day who under- 
stand the art of building one of these houses so 
that it will stand. 

The government has offered these sod-house 
builders lucrative employment to construct some 
houses that may be preserved as models of an 
ancient art. But they refuse, and the huts that 
used to dot the prairies of the Wichita reserva- 
tion are now being torn down. The Wichitas 

_ are determined that their huts shall not survive 
them, 

One can look upon a sod house and fancy it an 
easy thing to build. But it is not. It is, indeed, 
most intricate. The turf is gathered early in the 
spring, when it is yet fresh. The sod-cutting 
usually takes place immediately after a rain, and 
the sod is removed to a thickness of about eight 
inches. Buffalo-grass sod is the only kind that 
will answer the purpose of the builder. He begins 
to lay the foundation as does the stone-mason, 
digging away the earth to the depth of about one 
foot. The grass portion of the chunks of sod is 
laid to the outside, and the house is built to a 
height of twelve or fifteen feet, in the form of 
a pointed dome. There is no hole in the top for 
smoke to pass out. The smoke is carried away 
through a pipe on the outside of the hut. The 
door is usually in the south, and there are no 
windows. 

Through each tuft of sod is run a willow wand, 
and these wands are bound clear round the 
structure. The grass remains green, and will 
grow if there is plenty of rain. It is not at all | 
uncommon to see the sides of a sod house turn | 
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The houses are warm in winter and cool 
They never leak. Often the Indians 


near it. 
in summer. 
have barns made of the same material. But now 
the redskins are made to live in frame shacks, and 
the once famous “grass” house will soon be but a 
recollection. 
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A SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER. 


Kk amusing mistake occurred lately in a street- 
ear in Philadelphia. A woman loaded with 
bundles had found a vacant seat. Her umbrella, 
which had a kind of shepherd’s crook handle, was 
placed at her side, leaning against the seat. The 
Philadelphia Telegraph tells the story. 


No sooner had the woman settled herself than a 
gentleman entered. He wore a heavy overcoat, 
and without paying any attention to those abo bout 
him, kk the vacant seat next to the woman with 
the umbrella. 

He did not notice the umbrella, and the woman 
gave no thought to the matter. Presently the 
umbrella, through the ~—?<e of the car, worked 
its way down, and t the know! ty of 
either person, me Psy ‘until the handl 
into the man’s ket. There it rested 
man started to leave the car. Even then neither 
of the passengers noticed the incident, but as he 
walked down the aisle there was a general giggling 
to be heard. 

The conductor saw how matters stood, and said 

“Excuse me, sir, is that your umbrella?” 

The passenger looked at the umbrella, and 
with many s s and blushes, replied in the 
ne nye 

he conductor thereupon returned it to the 
woman with the bundles. 

“Where did that come from? How did you get 
it?’’ she inquired 

“The gen ntleman who sat here carried it away in 
his ket,” answered the conductor. 

ell, he ought to be arrested. Any man who 
has a pocket big enough to hold an umbrella must 
be a shoplifter or a pickpocket. He — nave 
had it made to hold his stealings. I want 
arrested.” 

The man, fortunately for him, had disappeared. 
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HIS WORD FOR IT. 


rs. Brown is a woman equally remarkable for 

kindness of heart and absence of mind. One 

day she was accosted by a beggar, whose stout 

and healthy appearance startled even her into 
doubt of the need of charity in this case. 


al: ” she exclaimed, “you look well able to 
wor 

“Yes,” replied the sopelians, Oya I have been 
deaf and dumb these seven yea 

“Poor man! What an dttiction!” exelaimed 

Mrs. Brown pore | her purse and handing him 
a quarter, On returning home she mentioned the 
occurrence, and remarked, ‘What a dreadful thing 
it is to be de myegs of such faculties!” 

“But how,” asked her oe, ‘did you know 
that the man was deaf and dumb?” 
“Why, ”? was the innocent answer, “he told me 
so.” 
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FOR PEACE ONLY. 


t is well known that the Friends have always 
been devoted to the principles of peace. As they 
had a controlling influence in the public affairs of 
Nantucket, there was no military organization 
on that island for several generations. How the 
matter was managed is told by the author of 
“September Days on Nantucket.” 


Whenever military companies came to the island 
for a ae young women thronged the windows 
and andkerchiefs, but there was no rise 
of military ambition in the town. ee a coterie of 

young men formed a training com and sent 
m for equipments; but the re ers com- 
to make the first article of their 
constitution read: “This company shall be dis- 
banded immediately in case of war.” 
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A HOST OF REPORTERS. 


t is said that a reporter who had been assigned 
to talk with an American millionaire on an 
important question was repeatedly refused ad- 
mittance to his house. Then, says the New York 
Times, he sought out a Senator who was a personal 
friend of the millionaire, and petitioned for his 
aid. Armed with the Senator’s card, he returned 
to the millionaire’s house and sent in his talisman. 
This time he was admitted. 

“Young man,” said the millionaire, “do you 
know that sixteen reporters have called upon me 
to-day about this very > umn and that I have 
refused to see them all 

“T ought to know it, sir, ’”’ responded the visitor, 
“for I am the whole sixteen.” 
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ON THE WAY HOME. 


5 gens is a wind, from whatever quarter it may 
blow. So thought the hotel-keeper in the 
Scottish Highlands, of whom a tourist asked: 
“Is this a good place, do you think, for a rson 
with weak lungs? ss : a 
alka ta ses sir, nane better,” was the encour- 


aging repl S&F 
“T have n advised to settle in a place where 
there is asouth wind. Does it blow much here?” 
aye,” was the answer. “It’s aye the south 

wind that blaws here.” 

“But it’s blowing from the north now!” 

“Oh, aye, sir, it’s a’ one. It’s the south wind a’ 
the same, sir, on its road back again.” 
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A DOUBTFUL POINT. 
M: Cassidy surveyed the examining counsel 
with undisguised contempt, which in nowise 
disconcerted the lawyer. 
“And why, may I ask, did ~~ not go to the help 
of defendant, in the ght?” Saquired the 


lawye' 
“ = ‘the r’ason,” sald Mr. Cassidy, in a tone of 


blightin scorn, “that at that toime Oi had no means 
of know ng which o’ thim would be the defindant, 
sor!”’ 


* © 


BY ELIMINATION. 


he wife of a lazy Nantucket seaman, who had 
been sitting by the kitchen stove all winter, 
said to him: 


“John, one or the other of us has got to go round 


green as spring approaches, just as do the pastures | | Cape Horn, and I ain’t a-goin’! 










For the teeth use “Brown’s C 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of pce 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade, 


| Print My Own Cards 


ay sss, 618. 3 Money aver. Big prota pia ng 
easy, rules sen 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, ‘te, 


to factory. 
THE PRESS ©O., Meriden, Conn. 


When You’re in Trouble 


with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Le 
Gwollmee, Weak Knees, Wea 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
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Lawn Dress 
$1.50 


Style suitable for little 
boys. Made in Rus- 
sian effect, with a 
band from shoulder. 
Collar and band edged 
with embroidery; 2 
and 3 year sizes. 
Our 


Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


(sent for 4 cents post- 
age) describes over 
2,000 articles — 1,000 of 
which are illustrated 
—for the Complete 
Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls é Infants. 
We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 

60-62 W. 234d St., 














EVERBLOOMING 


CARNATIONS 


THE whew SET for 25 Cts. 


Mrs. ink 

Winito Cloud, Reon ae Phite 
Le scarlet 

te and red 

pond satin aoe pias 


All wilt ede this Summer. 
Send 25 cents for the above Six Colors of Carnations. 
Some Special BARGAINS in Flower Collections 





Doendeeoe, Morning my Pa 





5 Lovely Tea Roses, will bloom allsummer - 25 cta, 
8 Prize-winning Chrysanthemums, World-beaters, 25 cta, 
|b 1 Coleus, w: will make a charming bed, 25 cta. 
fmm eae of olen, ores Siseming - som 
Fac! - - - - *. 

10 Lovely Giadiglas, the flower grown, 25 ots. 
10 Saperb ‘ansyplants - - 2cts. 

Fower seed, all different. - + «+ Sots, 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar. 
tisfacti Once s gustomer, always ena, 


Catalog F 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 30, Springfield, 0. 











NEW YORK. | 


WO Ada: 


This is the new 


“World” 


BRAND SILVERWARE, 
and this is the trade-mark appearin 
on each piece. Silverware so brande 
is guaranteed to possess one-half 
more silver than the ordinary 
silver plate, yet it costs no more than 
the ordinary. All new, beautiful pat- 
terns, superior in 5 
finish. Ask to see it. 


THE AMERICAN 
SILVER COMPANY, 
Bristo., Conn, 
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distant. 


this unusual order. 


Aermotor Company, made over 75 carloads. 
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TESTING THE TowERs. 





—=- 


upon the parts which must bear it. 


tower is strong, safe and durable. 
into it is used to the best advantage. 
poorly constructed, would be weaker. 


outfit. 


e hav 
witht the Aermotor of 1908. mtains 125 
should be. It tells all that invention has 
that any one knows about 


The best steel tower, like the best bicycle, is the one which secures 
the greatest strength with the least possible material. The Aermotor 
Every pound of steel which is put 
A tower twice as heavy, but 


The tower is a very important consideration in buying a windmill 
If the tower goes down, the best windmill will be worthless. 


WRITE FOR OUR WINDMILL BOOK. 


ve a book that tells all about windmills. It begins with the Dutch windmills of i400 and ends 
It co ictures to — 

one for them 
ndmills. You will know the ri 
differences. To avoid a mistake don’t buy without rea 


AERMOTOR CO., 1320 TWELFTH ST., CHICAGO. 


MILES OF 


STEEL TOWERS. 


The largest order ever placed for steel towers has just been ex- 
ecuted by the Aermotor Company, Chicago. The order was for 
1200 steel towers to support large electric cables. These towers 
are to be erected in the interior of Mexico, to carry electricity from 
an immense water-power plant up to the mines, over 100 miles 
The order for these towers came to the Aermotor Com- 
pany unsolicited. The reputation of the Aermotor Company for build- 
ing the best steel towers, for windmill and other purposes, brought them 
When the engineering and mining experts, who were 
placing the contract, were making up their specifications for these towers, 
they found no place in the construction of the Aermotor tower where they 
could suggest improvement. The sizes of some of the parts were changed 
to meet their particular needs, but the design of the towers remained 
precisely the same as the Aermotor Company perfected it years ago. 

" Sis It was of very great importance to the company buying these towers 
to secure the greatest possible strength with the least material. These towers were to be placed 
about 500 feet apart. The weight of the long span of cables would be a very heavy load, to say 
nothing of the enormous side strain which might come upon the towers. Then, too, the con- 
tingency of one or more of the cables breaking, and throwing unequal strain upon different 
parts of the towers, had to be considered. The Aermotor Company guaranteed these towers 
to stand until the 3-inch, extra strong wrought iron pipe in the top should bend over. 
stood this very severe test without the least indication of buckling in any part of the tower. 

The item of freight was another important consideration. 
No other concern could have furnished towers 
of anything like the same strength with less than 100 cars of material. 

The Aermotor Company has a very great advantage over all others in 
the manufacture of steel towers. 
the most vital features fully covered by patents before competitors were 
through laughing at the idea of a steel tower. 
designed by mechanical experts who knew what points were essential to 
secure the greatest strength with the least material. 


They 


These towers, as built by the 


It was the first in the field, and had all 


The Aermotor tower was 


The tops of the corner posts of the Aer- 


and securely clamped together. This makes 
them as solid as though they were welded 
into a single piece. This patented device 


¢ motor towers are dovetailed into each other 


in the Aermotor tower brings all of the strain directly upon the corner posts, where it belongs. 
The braces and girts have nothing to do but hold the corners in line. 
are not able to adopt this feature, they are compelled to use a large amount of extra material 
in their towers, and even then their towers are not so strong. 
ness rather than strength. All the weight not needed serves only to bring additional strain 


Because other makers 


Weight often indicates weak- 





ou what tele gr should do and what the 
hen _you read this book you will know a 
ht kind from the wrong kind and know all the 


ing it. The book is free. Simply write for it. 
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Wil appreciate our efforts in 
producing a Sewing Machine that 
will last a lifetime. She will 
realize that the “*‘ Mew Home ’’ 
is just as good to her as it was to 
her mother or grandmother who 
bought it before her. She will 
also thank her ancestors that 
they bought the “‘ Mew Home ’’ 
instead of sending to some Cata- 
logue house for a machine that 
was made to sell and not to wear. 
Every part in the “‘Wew Home ’’ 
is made from the very best mate- 
rial, and with such care that it will 
last a lifetime. 

We manufacture Sewing Ma- 
chines, nothing else, and make 
them to meet all conditions of 
trade. We do not sell the “* 

** to Catalogue houses, and 
it can be bought from authorized 
dealers only. 

The lower-priced Sewing Ma- 
chines of our manufacture are 
better than the higher priced made 
by others. All machines of our 
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manufacture are fully guaranteed. 


We have no connection with any Trust or Combination. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Company, Orange, Mass. 
DEALERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Write for Literature that will convince you of the superior qualities of the ‘‘ NE.W HOME.’’ 
OO Seow 





How to Paint 
a House Cheap 





And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer and Cost Less Than 
the Best White Lead Paints. 





Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, 
Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated 


Affected by Cases. 


Peels or Blisters, and is Not 


Booklet Prepaid to Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house 
and barn, outbuildings and fences 
is a heavy burden. Cheap paints 
soon fade, peel or serape oft and 
white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be replaced so often 
that it is a constant expense to 
keep the bright, clean appearance 
so desirable in the cozy cottage 
home or the elegant mansion. The 
following are a few of the large 
users of Carrara Paint: 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman 
Palace Car Co.; Chicago Telephone 
Co.; Central Union Telephone 
Co.; Field Museum, Chicago; 
Kenwood Club, Chicago; Cincinnati 
Southern; C. & E. 10.3 





never blisters, never peels, covers 
more surface than the_highest- 
priced paints, and costs less than 
the cheap mixed paints that in- 
ure instead of protect. There is 
yut one Carrara. It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, Gen- 
eral Offices 730 Carrara Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and any one 
having a house to paint should 
send for 50 free sample colors 
and our handsome booklet, show- 
ing many buildings reproduced in 
all the colors just as they are 
yainted from this great paint that 
las stood the most rigid tests for 
25 years. And bear in mind that it 
is the only —_ ever manufactured 





- i. KR. RK. C 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R.; Wel- 
lington Hotel, Chicago. 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New York, antee in every case. 
One of the Most MagnificentHotelsin (jepots in all — cities. Write 
Carrara is used because it lasts the World, Has Used Tonsand Tons to~<lay and save h 


that is backed by a positive guar- 
Distributing 


alf your paint 


longer, never fades, never cracks, of the World-Famous Carrara Paint. bills in the future. 




















































pairs $1). 





SK your dealer for something more }-} 
than stockings—ask him for ‘Iron }- 
Clads’’ No. 99, the famous black 
stockings for ladies. 
supply you, send to us stating size. We 
mail a pair post-paid for 25 cents (4 


at same price. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, | } 


Makers of the famous No. 19 “IRON CLADS” for Boys. 


If he will not ae 


Men’s and Children’s Stockings 4 a 
Try a sample dollar-order. a 





St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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Follow 
the 


i Keystone 
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Home 
‘oR a yEAR 


Sold From Factory 
to Home Direct. 


SAVING ONE-HALF, 








WEE | 2 Po 
EDUCATION FREE. 

We will present to every purchaser of a 
Cornish Piano or Organ a Certificate entitling 
the holder to a Two Years’ Scholarship in the 
United States School of Music. Tuition to 
commence immediately instrument is pur- 
chased, Pupils can commence at any stage 
of their studies. The most satisfactory plan 
of Home Education ever conceived. Success 
Absolutely Guaranteed, Full Particu- 
lars With Every Cornish Catalogue, 
You Can be Taught in YourOwn Home, 
Taking Your Own Time and for two 

ears you will receive Absolutely Free 

uition from the best professors of music, 
A Cornich Piano or Organ at Factory Cost 
and a Free Musical Education is a Com- 
bination Unparalleled. Take advantage 
of it NOW. Write to-day. 


Ill. 





FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT 


No plant possesses so many good points as do these 
two glorious new Commelinas. Of graceful trailing 
habit, superb for carpet bedding or for hanging pots. 
In pots they bloom every day in the year. In the garden 
from May until frost, showing daily scores of large 
winged butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed. 

No. 1 — Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies, 

No, 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 
Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail guaran- 
teed to grow, 20c each; the 2 for 3oc, § for 6oc. 

Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 
FREE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Colored Plates — 136 


Fruits, Profusely Ilustrated, I 
s, Emperor Asparagus 


pages. Do not miss our great Nov 













(crop in rz months from seed), E Lima, Perpetual Khu- 
barb, Pineapple Onion, Ciimbing rrant and Blackberry, 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double I We 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Sto as, Gera 
niums, Azaleas, Roses, Palms, Ferns, Begon Gloxinias, 


gor 
Violets, Phloxes. Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Cala 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 





CORNISH co., Washington, New Jersey. 


SHREDDED © 
VHEAT 
BISCUIT 


makes the most delicious toast 
because the heat can reach not 
only the outer surface of every 
shred but through the millions of 
pores it penetrates every particle. The 
digestive juices can enter just as readily 
as the heat, and thus Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit is the most digestible 
food known. 


Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question” (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors), FREE. 


BOL 











































THE BULL’ S-EYE EVERY TIME. 
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Every healthy, vigorous Young American wants a 
gun. It tends to make him independent, courageous 
andmanly. Get hima DAISY or SENTINEL Air 
Rifle and he can have all the fun without the danger 
that usually goes with a gun. 

Simply a choice between the two, as either style 
represents the best that skilled labor and accurate 
machinery can produce 

Our rifles have walnut stocks, handsome nickeled 
steel barrels, improved sights and interchangeable parts 

If your dealer will not sell you a DAISY or SEN- 
TINEL, vend us his name and we will send any style 
from factory, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


No. I—Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 48 times . . $1.25. 
No. 2—20th Century Daisy, shoots either shot or darts, 1.00. 
No. 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or darts . . 1.00. 
No. 5—Sentinel Repeater; automatic, 303 shot . . 1.25. 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid, 35 cents. 
Daisy Button and Illustrated Booklet free 
THE DAISY MPG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


















“*Let the Gold Dust twins do your work.’’ 


‘When you buy a watch, first select the works and 
then tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiff- 
ened Gold Case. To protect yourself from decep- 
tion be guided by the Keystone trade-mark which 
you will find in every 


JAS. BOSS 


smn Watch Case 


Better than an all-gold case because stronger; 


cheaper because no gold is wasted. The Jas. Boss 
Case is guaranteed for 25 years. Won’t wear thin. 
Send for book. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 
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Chicago. New York. Boston. 


St. 


will clean anything cleanable—clothes and dishes, pots and pans, 
floors and doors— in fact, anything from cellar to attic. 
GOLD DUST lightens labor, lessens care. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Louis. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 





























San Francisco. Baltimore. Montreal. 
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When it comes to good 
: <2 living a clear conscience is 
Lg not half so consoling as a 
_ Keen appetite. Cream of Wheat 
is a dish that never palls. You 
can begin the day and your break- 
fast with it with eager relish. You 
can use it as a dessert to end 
your dinner with contentment. It 
breaKs the fast and it rounds 
out the day equally well. The 


versatility of Cream of Wheat 
is the versatility of simplicity. 


The more you eat, the + ss 
more you will eat. eae 
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